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ABSTRACT . - 1 

A two-year evaluation of William Glasser f s Schools* 
Without Failure- (SWF) program was carried out in' the New Castle 
School District in' Pennsylvania. In the "first year/ ten elementary 
schools were paired on j^Re, 'basis of siz4, socioeconomic status, and 
past achievement of pupils. One school- of each pair was randomly 
assigned to begin. teacher^training and implementation of the . SWF 
program; the ^other -school of each pair became a control school, 
continuing to operate -as it had in the past. In thfe second year of 
the study, both groups of schools received training, in SWF methods 
and implemented the program.' Data were collected and analyses 
performed tQ determine irtiether the effects of two years o£ the 
program* were greater thak the effects of one year, whether the second 
year of training or the first yea'r produced stronger changes, and how 
the effects of two years' of the program differed from those which 
would have taken place in ^schools using a traditional program*, 
testing and observations were carried out at the beginning and the 
end_ojL-i-he-£««t year of /the study and at the end of the second yearr' 

:n both groups of schools. Measurements were taken of: pupil 
achievement; pupil, teacher, and parent attitudes; disciplinary 
referrals to principals; and interactions occurring in classrooms. 

(Author/JM) , / 
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• » ' ABSTRACT , ' 

A two-year evaluation of William-Glasser* s Schools Without Failute (SWF) 
program was carried out In the Mew Castle School District in Pennsylvania * In the . w 
first ^year 10 elementary schools were paired on the basis of size, socioeconomic < % 
status and .past achievement of pupils* One school of each pair was randomly y 
assigned to* begin teacher-training and implementation of the SWF program; the 
other school of^ each pair became a control school, continuing to operate as it 
had in the past. In the second year of the study both groups of .schools received 
training in SWF methods and implemented the program; Data were collected and 
analyses performed to determine whether the effects o^' two years of the program 
were greater than the effects, of one year, whether the second year of training 
or the first year produced stronger changes and how the effects of two years of 
th$ program differed from those which would have taken place in -school? using a 
traditional program. ? fi 

" ' Testings and observations were carried out at the beginning and the end * 

of the first year of the study and at the end of the second year in both groups of 
schools* Measurements were taken of pupil achievement, of pupil, teacher 3 and f parent 

.attitudes, of disciplinary referrals to principals and of interactions' occurring in 

classrooms „ * ♦ 

The results of the study indicated that,. by the enid of two years, rather 
major changes had taken place In teacher ( classroom behaviors. Teacher a participating 
*in two years of training, were found to question more, to lecture less, to accept pupil 
ideas riore knd to praise and critffcize less than they* had before undergoing training. 
Disciplinary ref erra£s .to principals were reduced greatly; teachers^were able to use 
Reality Therapy 'to, effectively handle most discipline problems-by^themselves . - 

y 

Intermediate pupils exposed to the. SWF program for two years felt that 
school and learning were more important than did pupils never exposed to the program; 
There were indications that primary pupils participating in the SWF program were 
developing increased confidence in dealing with difficult schoolwork. 
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;'*••' . CHAPTER I • '■/»,' 

t. INTRODUCTION « , . . 

; . • 

' '* ' " 1 .. 

I. STATEMENT OF PROBLEM / « , 1 ,* ' . ' V* 

In\thi,s rapidly, changing world and dynamic American society, the school 
remains, a complex institution' for. social izing^tftfe young. Indoctrination into the 
ways and learning of their eiders was perhapi ad^qiAte for youth in an earlier, 
Relatively stable society. It appear^ w^fully inadequate toda^. In Response » to 
this problem the. educational establishment has been feverishly trying tq find w^ys 
to cope with the problems caused *by an expansion in technological knowledge much' 
exceeding the growth in sociological knowledge. * , 

One of the most f l^apular responses to the problem* apparent in current 
society has been "humanization of education? programs, Aming these programs is ott* 
tVt follows the philosophy and procedure outlined by William Glasser in his book, 
Schools Without Failure . What Glasser advocates can be adapted to "althost* >my school 
organization or situation. The program involves children in learning to use facta 
arid ideas to make responsible decisions atifat their educational,- 'social and emotional 
lives. • *S ' ' 1 

The major purpose of the present two-year investigation was to see how the 
attitudes" and behaviors of pupils and teachers were' changed by a one-year and by a 
two-year exposure to the Schools Without Failure program, 

T ' \ *" * ' 

II. RELATED STUDIES \ • , 

■ # ". / \ 
When the first-year report on tihe New Castle Project was submitted (Masters 
and Lavetty, 1974), not much in the way 6f controlled studies or well-documented d£ta 
could be found.-. A major effort by the National Consortium on Humanizing Education!^ 
has been completed since that time, Aspy and Roebuck (1974) have published a summary 
of 15 studies-performed on a mountain of data collected by the NCHE. Using student 
achievement tests afld self -concept measures,. teacher attitude scales and audio-tapes 
of classroom and *f acuity meeting interaction^ from which behavioral observations 
were abstracted, these studies analyzed the effects on student Whavior of training # 
teachers in interpersonal skills., \spy.and Roebuck found significant predictive 
relationships between principals 1 interpersonal behavior and teachers* classroom 
behavior. Wljere principals differed in .their levels of interpersonal functioning,, 
'teachers in their schools not only show*^ different classroom behavior but also 
reported different perceptions of their working environment and instructional tasks. 
In addition, pjior training of the principal enhanced the teachers* response to 
interpersonal skills draining. Where teachers functioned at high levels of accep- 
tance and responsiveness / students pissed fewer days of school and gained in self- 
concept and, achievement. These. student gains were more pronounced in the second and 
third years of the project. 

In a study pf the Schools Without Failure (SWF) program, Keepes, Engle 
a'ndtfhome (1971) * attempted to assess the effects of SWF in Palo Alto, Calif., 
School District with the use of a comparison design. Although the project was 
confounded <by implementation problems, such as. SWF-trained teachers \being in the 
control school, they did find that. the SWF program made pupils more task-oriented 
and more 'likely to be involved in work activities, as opposed to socialization, than 
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the control school pupils. The first year of the present project (Masters' and 
Laverty, 19^4} similarly revealed some, positive changes *in SWF intermediate pupil 
Attitudes toward *the importance of doing school assignments and of learning. - 

tJ Another study of SWF in Imperial Beach, California, - (McCormlck, 1972) * 
.depended almost entirely upon subjective data* Teachers feylt students^could openly 
participate in intellectual discussions and discuss school problems as a result of 
class-meeting training, Landry (1973) evaluated a TV course in SWF techniques . J| ' 
'Using an attitude rating sc^le and followMup observation, he discovered that - 
experienced teachers (16 or more years), gave a. higher rating to the TV— course, 
had mor^ positive attitudes toward class meetings, held more meetings per week 
and^tfad a better class-meeting performance rating than less experienced tealchgrs* - 
All the correlations between these variables were positive, but ndt^ all weVe t 
significant. n * 

*> ' * • 

Marc Robert (1971), investigating the role perceptions of teachera in * f 
large suburban elementary schools, found that teachers participating in SWF seminars 
were more oriented toward meeting personality needs of individuals and les% threat- 
ened by innovation than were nonpar ticipants. SWF training afso helpedxprlncipals _ 
to more accurately assess teachers* role perceptions.. * , w , * ~~ 

"In Riverside, .California, Furl and Dawson (1971) surveyed teachers, pupils 
ancT>rlncipal8 to determine behavior change as a result of SWF training. They fouqd 
that most teachers used classroom^ meetings as a method of involving pupils, thereby * 
improving communication and inducing .a feeling of mutual responsibility. Pupils V.-* 
indicated t:hey felt involved, took^ responsibility for their own behaviir and strongly 
felt that learning to read was important. . , " ; 

■ " , * 

Gang (1974) investigated th<use of a reality therapy intervention process 
with individual problem children* In the small sample, of two teachers and six - 
pupils, reality therapy methods worked where a good student-teacher relationship 
was established. On a muc^t^r^er scale in Maditfth, Wisconsin, Jensen (1972) 
measured the attitudes of teachers who received £wF training. He found tha£ teach- 
ers at all grade levels who received, SWF training were* favorably disposed toward th& ' 
SWF principlesyand practices, with elementary teachers showing a triore positive 
attitude than secondary or middle school teachers'. These teachers also felt that 
' implementing SWF in the classroom improved teacher-pupil communication and student 
attitude^;' 1 ' * 

Butterworth (1971) did pre- and 'post testing of teachers* attitudes toward 
teaching as recommended by Glaase*. Using three groups, lie., begirpv^g SWF teach- 
er a, ^advanced SWF teachers and control teachers, she found that the majority of all 
three groups showed attitude changes in, the direction of/becoming more favor able\feo/ 
;the Glasser philosophy. However, 80 per cent of the advanced " SWF group, 66 per f\ 
cent of the beginning SWF group and onl^ 60 per cen|^of the cqntrol grou$ changed 
in a positive direction between pretest and posttedt, ,^ ^ \ % 

It appears that statistically significant differences either were not 
sought or were not found in most SWF studies, ^ositiye testimonials by. participating ,/ 
: teachers in favor of SWF philosophy and techniques tan be tounO associated witi\ mo'8t« • 
trials, but evidence of measurable, differences is difficult to find* In general, it' 
"might be said that teachers chahge their attitudes, ' becoming more favorable toward 
the Glasser philosophy and program as tAy become more involved in seminars, class- 

* . * ^ - ■ * 



room meetings and other SWF 'program facets* As these teacher attitudes c are reflected 
in classroom behavior, pupils begin to have a better attitude toward school, -If the 
SWF. program is to be improved so it more effet **ts the needs of children, more 

information: about the effects of *the program <*de ^vallable^ * 

HI.- 'OBJECTIVES V 
' 1 ^ ' "• • ' . : ' "l 

\" "* . The major objectives of- this study ,¥conduc£&d for its second year in grades 
i through 6, were to answer the following questions; >- • . 



Y 



. 1* ; D6es|the Schools Without? Failure, program si^nif&antly' affect pupil 
i- attitudes toward self and^ school? \ • 4 ' ■* 

' r * 

2. Does the Schools Without ^ailur^ program" significantly affect pupil 
achlevayent in ♦basic skills? _ h 

3. *' Does the ji*hoals Without Failure program significantly affecV teacher •* 

attitudes toward chil&^centered policies and practices in education, 
/ toward the philosophy of 'William Glasser and toward teaching as 
career? ~ , • ' * . " c . 

A * ' 

4* Does the Schools Without Failure program significantly affect parental • 
attitudes toward the ^philosophy of William Glasser? / ' * - ¥ " 

* • 

5* Does the Schools Without Failure program significantly affect class- 
room cognitive interaction patterns and classroom social -emotional 
climate? 
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CHAPTER* II 



^ ^ftOCEDURES 



I. SAKRLE SELECTION 



The study was carried out in New Castle, Pennsylvania, a tfmall city 
■representative, of many declining urban areas throughout the United States. The 
area^s. experienced considerable outmigration, and approximately 25 per cent of 
the school population is from ecortonflLcally^disadvantaged homes, i t e\ , families with 
yearly incomes below $3/000. ^ 

In the spring of 1972, 10 of the 11 elementary schools in New Castle. were 
paired* on the ba$is of size, socioeconomic status and achievement test scores from* 
the previous year. From ?ach pair one school was randomly assigned to the experi- 
mental treatment group and the other schQol tp'the control group. 

The total sample consisted of aboty: 150 teachers and 3,500 pupils in grades 
1 to 6 of*10Nev Cattle schools. 



* II. D^IGN OF THE STUDY , 

During the first 4 yeai>o£ the study a Pretest-Posttest Control Group Design 
(Number 4, Campbell and Stanley, 1966, 8) was used. For most analyses control 
and erxperimenlal classes in grades- 1 to 3 formed one 2 by 3 factorial design and 
classes in grades 4 to 6 formed a second 2 by 3- factorial. In a few instances all 
grades* were included in a single, analysis, or some other grouping more applicable 
to the data was used* Classroom means were the unit cf analysis* 

The design for the second year study is an extension of the first year 
design, where the control group now receives the experimental treatment' and the 
experimental group receives' additional treatment. In the following schematic 
representation R represents random assignment of groups to experimental treatments, 
0 represents observations or measurements, and X represents exposure of a group to 
the Schools Without Failure program. 



Fall 1972 



Spring 1973 



Spring 1974 



Group 1 R 
*Group 2. E 



0-1 



r 



x, 



During the first year x of the|study all teachers from Group 1 schools 
(experimental group) were trained to implement the SWF/progrdtn and Group 2 teachers 
(control group) continued to function in their traditional way* During the second 
year of the study all Group 2 teachers were trained tb implement the SWF program, m 
and Group 1 teacherfe received additional training in, the SWF philosophy and methods 
as they continued to,us£-the program!: 

All pupil measures were administered ^.t the beginning of the 1972-73 school 
jsear as a pretest^ at the end of that school year and again at the end of the 1973*74 
school year a,s a" posttest * ^Observation data were collected five times: (1) pre- 

' ' ; ' " 14 



treatment observation in October 1972, (2) first-year posttreatment observation in 
May 1973, C3) observation of classroom meetings in the Group 1 experimental schools 
only in April 1973, (4) second-year posttreatment observation in May 1974 an<f (5) * 
observation, of classroom meetings in §11 s/hools in April 1974. 




III. CONTROL GROUP TREATMENT 



The first -year control - treatment was an s attempt to continue the school 
organization of . previous yeats. In primary graces this meant a typical self-contained 
classroom approach, with district-recommended -content area and classroom, but vifch each 
teacher's individual classroom practice. Pupils in grades 4 to." 6 had homeroom teachers 
who taught -some content areas, but thfey moved to* the rooms of one or more other „ 
teaichers for different content areas.' 

The only control of their activities during the first; year was a profes- 
sional request that' control group teachers refrain f rojn studying or Implementing ' * 
the Glasser philosophy during this time* period. 0 , % 

During the. second year these control teachers received ^training in the SWF 
philosophy and strategies and began to implement than in their classrooms* 



* - * IV,. " EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT I 

In-service training 4 in Schools Without Failure methods and classroom 
implementation^ o& these methods during the training period are the bases of * th* ; , 
experimental treatment used with the experimental (Group 1) schools during the 
1972-7.3 school year and with the control (Group 2) schools during 1973-74. 

\i \ The Schpols Without Failure method is based on Glasser" a principles o| ^ ^ 

Reality Therapy applied to group situation^ in schools* As Glasser explains in 
The Identity Society (1^72), school-age children, in contrast to their goal»oriented 
parent and grandparents, are role-oriented. Unless, they achieve a successfql 
identity, they are unwilling to accept and work toward goals for Education or ^if^ 
Glasser states: * * # * " * 

People with successful identities usually behave under stress in 
* ways that cause pain to decrease and later enable them to experience 
pleasure. * . [TheyJ learn to cope -with anger or its civilized, derivatives, 
such as depression and anxiety, quickly and effectively by working to turn 
the situation toward involvement. / . Failures, on the other hand, usually 
f respond impulsively to anger \ often decreasing both their security and 
their involvement (Glasser, 1972, pp. 55 r , 58, 59). 

Involvement- is the fundamental concept of Schools Without Failure, If. 
children have been exposed to continued failure and see themdtelves as failures, 
involvement with successful persons fend a chpnce to see themselves succeeding 'are 
necessary to help them gain a positive self-concept- After they learn to accept / 
themselves as successful and worthwhile persons, they can learn to work towar^ goals. 
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L eadersh i p Team Workshops 

, Leadership teams, including the principal and staff-selected teachers from, 
each school, formed a trailing cluster for the workshops . These workshops, conducted 
by an experienced associate of Dr, Glasser, were intensive two- or three-day training 
periods separated by five-week intervals. Dr, Glasser's associate presented the 
theories of Reality Therapy and Schools Without Failure and the various implementation 
techniques to help the leadership teams plan seminars for their individual faculties. 

The leadership workshops provided mutual support and encouragement, as well 
as information and iHeas, by allowing time for discussion of problems which occyrred 
in school seminars and classrooms. ■ New techniques and solutions to problems were 
tried in the five-week internals between workshops, and results of thes^' trials were 
presented to the training cluster, keeping the workshop always related to actual 
problems within the schools. * 

Training Seminars ' 

The leadership teams conducted weekly seminars for the entire faculty in 
treir own schools* . During the first year of the program all principals were involved 
in the training an^> took part in the seminars in the experimental schools. During"' the 
second year, when the previous control schools were participating in the program, the 
principals again were part of the leadership teams for these schools. 

♦ 

At these weekly seminars the Schools Without Failure concepts were pre- 
sented i % ideas for implementation techniques were provided; and discussion of problems 
was encouraged. After trying the various suggestions in their classrooms, the teach- 
ers reported on their successes or problems of the previous week,- accepted suggestions 
for alternate solutions froth fellow teachers and received inspiration for continued 
effort. 



The two important phases of Schools Without Failure implemented during .the fc 
first year of the program in each group were classroom meeting's and the Reality ^ 
Therapy approach to solving disciplinary problems*. This implementation^ however, 
led also to fulfillment of the following major' objectives of the training seminars: 



1. 



2, 
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To provide opportunities for principals and teachers to develop a " 
positive, perspnal philosophy of education so the^ may develop their 
own school without failure. 

. / 

To provide ways for building constructive communication networks within 
the school and between the school and the cotomunity. 



3. - To provide a process for developing classroom skills and procedures 

that teachers and principals' need to implement a success-oriented 
curriculum. • 

4. To provide the background for building a school environment in which 
the staff and the pupils may deal realistically with their problems 
through the resources at hand. 



Classroom Meetings 



:RLC 



The Schools Without Failure program involved children in learning to make 
responsible di isions about their liveif. The major ' technique for accomplishing this 
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was the holding of nonjudgmental classroom meetings wherein the teacher becomes 
involved with the children and all children can experience success; These 
meetings, designed to meet the intellectual, social and emotional needs of each 
child, were held at least three times a week throughout the school year/ As they 
learned to use them successfully, some teachers held one type 'of' meeting or another 
every day. Other teachers occasionally allowed unscheduled events to interfere 
with meetings and held fewer than the required three per week. However, this was 
the basic route to involvement of pupil with teacher. 

Open-eVded meetings , the first type introduced, ate the easiest' for 
teachers learning the technique to, lead. In open-ended meetings, children 
discussed thought-provoking <fuest ions related tq their Uves or to fantasy situ T 
ations. The teachers did not look -for a jingle correct answer to a'question, but 
tried to stimulate thoughtful, creative .opinions in which children could relate 
what they knew to the topic. Children of all elementary grade., levels became deeply 
involved in, and intellectual^ stimulated* by, such dialogue. ' • 

Educational-diagnostic m'eptinfts. introduced to the teachers- later in 
the year<and tried .in the classroom, always related to something the class had 
been studying. Children talked a'bout, their understanding of a specific topic, 
its implications and applications to their lives. In addition to stimulating 
thinking, this type ot meeting gave .the teacher a quick .evaluation -of his or her 
success in presenting -a concept to, the class'. Pupils were 'never graded or rated 
in ..ay way on the basis of these meetings, but teachers did use information gained 
to plan further teaching strategies. . . - ** 

V 

Social problem-solving meetings were cautiously introduced late in the 
year. In these meetings^ hi ldr en offered ideals on actual problems , of the class. 
Teachers who felt comfortable with the class-meeting method were able ft> try this 
type, of meeting, W others were not 4 ready to face die problems which could arise. 
Where these were used, the, experience of belonging to a working, problem-solving - 
group helped tfie children learn that they can use their brains to v help solve the 
problems of living in a difficult, 'sometimes hostile and mysterious world. 

Successful operation of class meetings ofjany type was the major technique 
used in this study. This method allowed the .teacher to become more involved with 
the pupils, and pupils became more involved with each dther. A vital extra was 
better training in listening. Not only aid pupils learn to' listen 4 to each other, 
but teachers began to listen to pupils. 

-Discipline Practices ^ 

The Schools Without failure approach to discipline is based on logical, 
natural consequences expressing the reality of the social order; that is, rules which 
imist be learned in order to function adequately. It is concerned with what will 
happen in the present. Responsibility must be assumed by the Individual, not by a 

i teacher or principal whd assumes the child* s xesponsibillty by applying punishment. 
The basic, merhod involves a statement from the child of what he or she actually did 
which was unacceptable behavior, an evaluation by the child of the effect of this 

* .behavior on. himself or herself and on others, and suggestions by the child for vays 
to improve subsequent behavior with a commitment to try the better approach. From 
the teacher or other adult ,^this method requires a friendly involvement and a 
willingness to accept any reasonable suggestion for improvement made by the child. 
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It is a time- consuming teaching process, based on close, sustained involvement > which 
emphasizes »teaching ways to act that will result in more successful behavior^ , 
(Glasser, ^72, pp. 107-132) 

' This method. of handling discipline problems w*5b introduced during seminars 
the second semester of the program. Teachers and principal's introduced it into the 
schqols with increasing success as they -became more proficient with jits use. 
Teachers asked children to evaluate their own behavior, to make plans for Changing 3 
in ways that would lead to success, and to make commitments to carry through the 
plan with the encouragement; and support of the involved teacher. Children who had 
not responded to ptfni$hment by, improved behavior began to accept a new responsi- 
bility and to look intelligently at their own actions and the effects these actions 
had on* cithers. */ 

V. EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT II \ 

During the second year of the SWF ptogram the first-year experimental 
teachers contined to folldw Glasser • s philosophy in their classrooms, Their 
leadership teams met for one-day workshops six times throughout the year with a 
representative from Glasser' s Educator TratKIttg Center. Each Readership team 
workshop was followed, by a half-day building seminar. 

The goals of these Workshops and seminars were: 

. 1. To enhance tfieVevalopment and commitment of the previous training 
in Schools Without Failure » i 

2. To reinforce concepts and increase skills by sharing experiences in 

using techniques previously learned. ? * ^ 

A 3. To develop a knowletfge of and a commitment to th^' advanced principles 
of Schools Without Failure » 

* - 

4. To develop an in-service procedure using SWF techniques in intergroup- 
relations for implementation of school desegregation. 

*. 

VI. INSTRUMENTATION 

Data gathering devices used in this study included pupil achievement tests 
and attitude scales, teacher and parent attitude measures, classroom observation 
schedules, and a form for recording discipline referrals to the school principals. * 
All cjf the pupil measure were administered** in the fall of 1972, in the springof 
1973 and in the spring of 1974. The parent and teacher scales were completed^ymost 
participants during the spring of 1972/ 1973 and 1974 to prgvide measures ffcr the\ 
same time of year in each case. Observation in a random sample of classes from 
both experimental and control groups, was concfucted* in regular classes in October of 
1972 and* May of 1973 and 1974; and classroom meeting were observed in experimental 
schools in April 1973 and in all schools in April 1974. Principal referral forms 
were used throughout the second semester of the 1971-72 achoal year and both 
semesters of the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school years 
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Pupil Attitudes . 1 

Attitudes Toward Self . To measure the effects of the SWF program on 
pupil self-attitudes, the Pictorial Self-Concept Scale (grades X to 3) and the 
Pi^rs-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale (grades 4 to 6) were used, ' Both scales 
were constructed according to Jersild's theoretical definition of self -concept % 
(Jersild, 1952). In a study reported by Bolea,' Felker and Barnes (1971) the , > 
correlation between*scores on these two scales was .42 for a sample of 63 
elementary school children. 

The Pictaorial Self -Concept Scale developed by Bolea, Felker and Barnes 
(1971) consists, of 50 picture cards with simplified line* drawings (see Appendix 
A), A central figure, designated by a star and depicted in various situations is 
a male on cards used with boys and a female on cards used with girl$, The child 
sorts the cards into three piles indicating that- the starred figure, is "like me," 
"sometimes like me," or "not like me." The authors reported a split-half reliability 
of .85 when used by 1,813 pupils in grades K to 4. They also reported six studies 
providing validity evidence (Bolea, Felker and Barnes, 1971). tf ' N> 

In the first year of th^ present study the split-half reliability was com- 
pated separately for each of grades 1, 2 and 3, for pretest and posttest, and ^or 
experimental and control groups. These coefficients ranged front .72 to .79, with 
a mean of '.75. for all groups. y 

,The t Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Appendix A) consistently 
shows reliability coefficients of .9(\or higher according to the test manual. Five 
studies supporting the validity of the scale are also included in the manual. 
Reliability coefficients computed In the first year of the present study for pre- 
test and posttest in experimental and control classes for grades 4, 5 and 6 were 
comparable, ranging from .92 to .94 with a .93 average. 

Attitudes Toward School . The 30-item School Attitude Scale was developed 
to mea'sure children's attitudes toward school. A faces response form was used for 
piimary pupils, and the same scale with a verbal response form was used for inter- 
mediate pupils <see Appendix A). Reliability for the faces form. averaged .89 for 
grades 2 and 3 in pretest and for experimental and control groups in grades 1^ to 3 
for the postte^ts'. Only the 18 items of the . instrument which beginning first 
graders could be expected to understand were given to : them for the prelest . The 
reliability for this short form was .85 (see Appendix A). 

The verbal response form of the School Attitude Scale showed a reliability 
of .91 for grades 4 ,to 6 on the pretest and averaged .92 for control and experi- 
mental classes in each of the three grades on the post tests,' Tfie Pennsylvania 
Educational Quality Assessment Attitude Toward School instrument was also adminis- 
tered in grades A to 6. With over 20,000 grade 5 pupils, this Instrument had shown 
a rcliability^of ,75, and the pretest of the present study also ishowad .75 for the 
total of all 4th, 5th and 6th graders. For separate exper ime&ai and control groups 
iu each of grades 4 tb 6, reliability coefficients ranged froir .5*7 to .76 with' an 
avenge ot .66 when computed^ for these smaller grtfups on the first-year, posttest . 

Pupil* Achievem t nt 

The Stanford Achievement Test battery, 1964 edition, Form W, was adminis- 
tered to pupils ip September 1972 and May 1973 and 1974. Only the reading subtests.* 
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were Administered to grades 1 and 2, ^ut the'other grades '"took the language and 
arithmetic subtests* Split-half reliabilities for jthe various Stanford subtests 
at all leVeis are 71 pr higher, with most showing a reliability greater *hafi .85. 

Teacher Attitude s 

Three* scales measuring various facets of teacher thought were completed 
by most teachers at the' end of the 1971-72 school year. Teachers who were new or * 
who for^some Veasqn had not done it< completed, thege in September 1972. Scales 
from the total group of teachers were scored as tip pretest. -All teachers com- 
pleted the scales again in May of 1973 and 1974 1 . * ^ * 

«* * 
Qpinipnnaire on Attitudes Toward Education , Lin^gren and Patton f s 
"Opinlonnaire" (Shaw and Wright, 1967, pp. 80-83) was. used a^j^ measure of attitudes 
toward .^hild-centered education, discipline and the ^desirability of understanding 
pupils 1 behaviors * (seer JVppendix B) • Th^. authors reported a, split-half reliability 
of .82 for the scale arjST several studies supporting its validity." In the first year v 
of the v study coefficient alpha reliability was .89 for the pretest and *.84 for 'the 
po&ttest. u 41 

, Satisfaction With Teaching Questionnaire . DiVesta and Mervin's "Attitude 

Toward Teaching as a Career" (Shaw and Wright, 1967 pp. 73-74) was used ks a measure 
pf satisfactipn with teaching.. In a §tudy by its developers this scale discriminated 
between .students choosing to teach ^nd £hose choosing other careers. Because the 
scale was developed for preservice teachers , slight revisions weye made in three 
items f or »use with New Castle teachers, 
coefficient alpha .reliability of 
posttest. 



The revised scale (Appendix B) showed a 
74 on the pretest and .69 on the first-year 
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Philosophy of Glasser Questionnaire . A 15-*item scale measuring attitudes 
toward the philosophy of William Cftasser was constructed for, use in this study 
(see Appendix B) . This? instrument had a coefficient alpha reliability of .77 when 
adminfstered to New Castle School District teachers both in the spring of 197£.and 
the spring of 1973. Experts in Glasser* s philosophy from the staff of Educator 
Training Center were consulted to insure content validity during the development 
of the instrument.- • , c * 

Parental Attitudes 

Because the Schools Without Failure approach stresses parental and 
community involvement, the "Philosophy of Glasser Questionnaire" completed by the 
, teachers was also sent to parents* The parents of pupils in all New Castle elemen- 
tary schools received the scale in the fall of 1972 and again in the .spring of 1973 
atid 1974. The New Castle School District administration estimated that almost 90 
per cent of parents responded, The reliability of parent responses was computed" 
as .64 in the fall of 1972 and .70 for the spring of 1973. 

Classroom Observatio ns % 

~ ; x 

In addition to self-report scales ^nd paper and pencil tests, observation 
of actual classroom verbal interaction was used to assess pupil and teacher behavior 
change. The Expanded Category System (Amidon, 1970) and the Reciprocal Category 
System (Ober, Wood and Roberts, 1968) were used by^airs of observers. Both systems 
require raters to write down, at three-second intervals,, number and letter codes 
representing verbal behavior. 
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In August. 1972 eight experienced elementary teachers were selected and 
trained in one of the two observation systems. -In each case the training was done 
by a developer of the system, i.e., Edmund Amidon for the Expanded Category System 
(ECS) and Richard Ober for the Reciprocal Category System (RCS). Review training 
was "held in October 19/2 and April 1973 and 1974, immediately preceding the observa- 
tion pex^ods, to -allow the raters to gain actual' classroom experience and to run ' 
reliability checks through the use of training tapes. The October training tapes 
?nd. practice observations were of regular classes and the April 1973 tapes and obser- 
vations were of classroom meetings. In 1974 the training included both regular 
classes and classroom meetings. .(Appendix C shows the two observation schedules.) 

A random sample of , apprcx'iiately half the teachers was selected for 
observation. The sample was stratified so that tfce number of teachers at each grade 
level was equals and the content areas taught were the same for both experimental 
and control teachers. The teams of two ratets observed two normal instructional 
periods per teacher in October and two in May. During the f irst> year the teams 
observed two classroom meetings for experimental teachers only during April. In 
1974, with all teachers participating in the SWF program, -the teams observed two 
classroom meetings for all teachers in the observation sample groups. > 

Expanded Category System . In. the ECS Amidon (1970) expanded the 10 
categories of the Flanders System of Interaction Analysis (Flanders, 1970) so that 
such details as type of question asked 'by the teacher, type of praiiie given, or 
type of criticism used could be recorded. The raters trained irt this system achieved 
interrater reliability as computed by Scott's method (Scott,' 1955) of .85 by the end 
of the October -training session. In April 1973, when coding classroom meeting tapes, 
they obtained a coefficient of .80. During the^April 1974 training session and 
observation period,, reliability checks yielded coefficients ranging from C79 to .00. 1 

Reciprocal Category System . Ober, Wood and Roberts developed the RCS to 
provide additional pupil categories-, allowing the recording of pupil-pupil and 
teacher-pupil interactions. The raters trained in this system achieved a Scott's 
coefficient of .79 on the training tape in OctobeV and .80 on a classroom-meeting 
tape in April 1973. During ApriWUL974 .training sessions and observation periods, 
reliability checks yielded coefficients ranging from .83 to .87. 

On all observations a team of two racers recorded both systems simultane- 
ously. .Each teacher was observed twice in each observation period, and the score's 
t,ere averaged,, producing a mean" score for the analysis. Although 80 teachers were 
observed the first year, only 71 were still teaching in the same schools the second 
year, thus reducing the total number of mean scores in the analysis. . ' 

Principal Referral Form ' ' 

An additional check on the behavior of pupils and t staf f, was a recording 
of all occasions when pupils *were sent to the office for disciplinary problems. , 
Beginning in the second semester of the 1971-72 school year, the principals com- 
pleted referral cards for each such event, including the child's name 'and informa- 
tion on what happened, when, who else was involved, and any action taken. 1 * 
Comparisons were made for the 1971-72, the 1972-73 and the 1973-74 school years. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 
i 



Questions Answered by the. Analyses 



As^data from the study were analyzed, three major questions were asked: 

1. During the two years of the study, did greater changes occur in 
Group 1 schools than in Group 2 schools? 

Since Group 1 schools used the SWF program for two years and GriupV " 
schools used it for one year, this question was. asked to determine If carrying out 
tjie program for two years produced any greater changes than did carrying it out 
for one year. In answering the question 1972 measurements taken in both groups 
of schools before the Group 1 schools began the program were used as covariates 
of spring 1374 measurements in univariate and multivariate analyses of covariance;'' 
For example., 1974 pupil self-concept scores of the- two groups were compared after 
adjusting them to take into account any self-concept differences existing between 
the two groups before either group tried the SWF program. The covariance adjust- 
ments were carried out in such a way that even though one group might have had 
higher 1972 self-concept scores than the other, it would be .expected that without 
•any program intervention the adjusted 1974 means of the two groups would not differ: 
If differences were found in these adjusted means they would ,be assumed to be a 
function of changes occurring in self-concepts of pupils due to the implementation 
of the SWF program. 

; 2* during the second year of the study, did greater changes occur in 

Group 1 schools or in Group 2 schools?. 

During the 1973-74 school year Group 1 schools were involved in their 
second year of training and Group 2 schools were participating for the first tinu». 
Thus, question 2 helped determine, whether greater changes in schools occurred - ♦ 
during their first year of use of the 9WF program or during the second year of 
their program, when their proficiency in carrying it out had increased. In * 
answering this question spring 1973 scores of Group 1 and Group 2 schools were 
used as <?ovariates of their spring ' 1974 * scores in univariate and multivariate 
analyses of covariance\ 
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Over the course of the two years of the study, what changes took 
place la Group 1 schools which would not have taken place in 
schools using a traditional program? 



Because Group 2 schools decided to adopt the SWF program during the 
1973-74 school year, data collected from schools not using the program were 
available for only one school year* However, because both fall and spring 
testings were carried out during this one school year, it was possible to 
approximate thssdesired situation in the analyses. 

By the end of the 1974 school year Group 1 pupils in grades 2 through 
6 had participated in two years of the SWF program. In analyzing pupil data it 
was first asked if Group 1 and £roup 2 pupils in grades 2 through 6 typically 
differed before Group 1 schools began to use the SWF program* Data for thes% 
analyses were readily available from 'the fall 1972 testing. 
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,070 7-» u ln i 6 P ? $< r hools did not. participate in the SWF program during the ' 
1972-73 school year the data from their' spring 1973. testing pf pupils in grades 2 
through 6 were then compared with spring 1974 data of Group 1 pupils in grades 2 
through 6. This, then, provided an approximation to the desired situation of com- 
paring two-year changes in pupils exposed to the SWF program with those of pupils 
never exposed to it. The same general plan of analysis was followed for teacher V 
data and for parent data. In answering question 3 univariate and multivariate 
analyses of variance were used. *» f 

Data Analysis Strategy 

■I * 

* » j . !° r t U arnalyses of P"P n data classroom means were computed. These means 
entered into the statistical analyses as scores. Approximately 12 Group 1 and 12 
Group 2 classrooms w*re available at each grade level. Because of the problems , 

w??h TJZ " H 15 " 7 5 aCt0rldl ™*ly°e* of variance and covariance carried out 
with unequal numbers of observations in each cell, scores of classrooms or teachers 
were randomly dropped from an analysis" when, for some reason, the numbers of observa- 
tions available for each cell became unequal. 

< ii ? !u? 6 *• large pUmber ° f statl8 i tlca l tests were carried out,' it was theoret- 
ically possible for a number of statistically significant differences to" occur by 
chance alone. To control for this occurrence the multivariate analyses of variance 
and covarxance were used as "screening devices" whenever possible. In answering ' 
?nr™^L SC ° re ! f 1 " st ' ruments or obtests which measured similar things, e.g., 

inXr^ TSl a , ch ; evement ° reS ° n f0ur subtesta » w«e entered into the same 
multivariate test to determine if some trend existed, in the changes which occurred . - 

I a niM/ ?\ for / h ; s / est was found significant, it was assumed that because a 
H I * ?<l i gnlf i cant "nivariate results found for these same measures would ' 

be much less likely to be due to chance. On the other hand, If the multivariate F 
value was not found significant, the number of statistical tests, needed would be 
reduced, since there would be ,no need to carry out the univariate tests. Similar " 
procedures were used in answering questions 2 and 3. 

t For all covariance analyses involving one dependent variable, scores on an 
instrument or subtest acted as the covariate of 1974 scores on the same instrument 
or subtest. For multivariate analyses of covariance, 1972 or 1973 scores on all 
measures included in the multivariate test acted jointly as covarlates cf all 1974 ' 
scores on the same instruments. For all statistical tests, both univariate and 
multivariate, the .05 level of significance's used. 

Because of the large number of statistical tests required, space limita- 
tions governed the reporting of statistical results. When multivariate' tests were 
carried out, F values for these are reported. For univariate tests following a 
multivariate test it was possible to include only source tables for tests in which 
significant differences were found. «** 

, Since certain measures were felt to be assessing something unique, in and of 
themselves, it did not make sense to group them with others in overall tests for trend 
For these measures only univariate tests were carried out. For the°» tests It was 
possible to include only F values for each test and source tables for tests in which 
significant differences were found. The statistical results just described can be 
found in the Appendix. 

2a 
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Finally, throughout the Results section, the means computed in statistical 
tests are reported. Where adjusted means for a measure are reported, these are the % 
means which would be compared in a univariate test, i.e*, they are adjusted only for 
1972 or 1973 scores on the same measure* In some cases it was nat -possible to in- 
clude standard deviations in the tables* 

r 

VIII. INFORMAL EVALUATION * " 

In addition to the statistical analyses of tests, questionnaires and other 
attitude scales, an informal subjective evaluation was conducted among -the New Castle 
elementary teachers and principals during March 1974. The leadership teams of both 
experimental and control schools each devoted a morning session of their March 
leadership workshop to an evaluation of jthe SWF program based on th^ir experiences 
throughout the time they had worked with SWF* During the afternoon sessions they 
worked on the formulation of recommendations |or further activity. v 
, . * 

Using these -workshop experiences as a background, the leadership teams 
conducted half-day evaluation sessions in their own schools* They solicited program 
evaluations from all staff members. On Friday all leadership team members joined in 
a final workshop to combine, condense an£ organize the evaluations Into manageable 
form for publication. These staff .opinions ware presented to the district school 
directors with their recommendations for program -continuation * The results of this 
staff evaluation process appear in Appendix D. * 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 



I- PUPIL ATTITUDES RESULTS 
. - 1972-73 Procedures and Results . 

r.«.hr , EdU f t0 " und «,8oing training in Schools Without. Failure -methods are 

Dur nk S^l^tthS 1 ! - f \° th aCC6Pted ^ — -"-sful in school 

During the 1972-73 School year teachers and administrators in "(Troup 1 schools' beean 

llZls ,iTT dS With i heU PUP± W teaCh ^ rs and administrators n Group 2 * 
.schools continued to use whatever metlkas tt ' - - - H 

dealing with their pupils. 



they had found valuable' in the past for 



<„ *i» 4 -J°> detenn J ne whether pupils exposed to the SWF program underwent changes 
in their feelings about themselves' and about school, attitude questionnaires ™ff 

a^d r 1 "^J 1 Changes from fall to spring in the attitudes of Croup 1 

and Group 2 pupils were then compared. . 

Tn In the primary grades three attitude questionnaires were administered. 

•tortr^,fro 8 r ^ /"P^/f^^ward themselves and toward school the Pic- 
torial Self Concept Scale find the School Attire Scale were used. In addition 

he Ca a Ml M WaS ^t 8 f PUPUS eXP ° Se ' d C °^ e SWF ^Jit ome to Aspect 

r^n i % the f r classmates ■»*«. they wer.e asked to rate ea^h others' ideas 
through use of a sociometr ic-type instrument. , ia,? 4f 

Mw. ^Mw,i T fJJl ^ ntenn f diate » rades the Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale, 

aSicuSelotard ttL Tl* ^ Penn8 >' lvanla Questional Quality Assessment (EQA) 
Attitude Toward School. instrument were administered to measure pupil feelings about 
themselves and about school. Also, two sociometr ic-ty P e instruments, measuring 
attitudes toward others and toward the ideas of others, were employed. 

of -ho** * ecau8e j l was that chan « es ^ pupil attitudes during the first year 

of their exposure to the SWF -program might be liMted to rather specific attitudinal 
areas, a principal components factor analysis of the primary School Attitude Scale 
was carried out (see Cooley arid Eohnes, 1971 for an explanation of principal compo- 
nents factor analysis). Fall 1972 responses of both Group 1 and Group 2 nupils 

STthelo^oV^r 18 ; 3 °- item SCh ° 01 ArtitUde ^aL^as^Zd to'ttde 

up_of the following five factors: I, In-School Talking (5 items), i.e attitude 

ntL ) 1 ^. ^atMf d e e 8 t H Prin f Pal Cl38SeS ^ School f ll School" ^te 

lltlZlir I ^ w ( m8) * i ' e ** attltude tOW3rd dbi ^ schoolwork, toward 
arithmetic, toward taking tests; IV, Verbal Schoolwork (7 itetta). i e attitude 

toward reading science, class discussion; and V, Evaluation^ e., attitude toward 

th tZ f? T 1 ^ th ! r aCh6r - SC ° reS m obtalned and *^y*** carriefout for 
these five factors and for the total School Attitude Scale. 

rnwo „ f c In the int f rm ! d 4 ate grad . es score s on the Piers-Harris Children's Self . 

tors TJu ned THh t ^ bOC ? f ° r the t0tal <l ue "ionnaire and for the six fac- 
tors outlined in the test /manual provided for the instrument. 

> ' ' .25 . 
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. In the analyses carried out at -the end of the first year of«*tte study 
changes in attitude of Group 1 pupils .were riot found to differ fro^thole of Group 
2 pupils for any instrument *r factor. However,, in the primary grades a* higher V 
percentage of Group 1 pupil^than Group 2 pupils were found to have undergone posi- 
tive attitude changes for certain items of the School Attitude Scale, These items 
(numbers 7, a, 12, 19, 2\L f 23 'and 26) dealt with attitudes toward the .pri*cjj>al., 
toward doing difficult schoolwork, toward school rules and toward being in ,school. 
Similarly, in the intermediate graces* a higher peVcent&ge of Group 1 pupils than 
Group, 2 pupils had undergone positive attitude changes for a number of items. These 
items (numbers 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the EQA Attitude-Tpward School instrument), 
measured the importance to pupils of doing their sc^olwork and of learning. At 
the end of * the first, year of the study, then, it appeared that the SWF program had 
begun to produce some highly important changes i^^ptir attitudes. 

1 974 Procedu res , ' ' 

— ""v ■ s , t 

* 

In the spring of 1974 the same attitude toward school and self -concept 
instruments as were used in^the first year of the study were administered to pupils 
in grades .2 through 6. The design of the study did not call for these instruments 
to be administered to pupils in grade I. However, it was necessary for pupils in 
grade 4 to respond , toj both self-concept instruments. Because in the second-year of 
the study pupils .would be rating classmates dif ferent 'froi* those they rated in the 
first year* it was decided not to administ^f the sociometric-type instruments. 

As was done the fcirst year the School Attitude Scale for primary pupils 
was scored both in terms of the to/al questionnaire and in terms* of five factors. 
In addition £he tyo attitude toward school instruments for intermediate pupils were 
factor analyzed (u^ng fall 1972 responses) and scores were obtained for these fac~ 
tors for all three testings. 

The 17-item EQA Attitude Toward School instrument was found to contain 
fchree meanipgful factors, accounting for 35 per cent of the total variance occurring 
on the iteids of the instrument. . Factor I (8 items) was termed Importance of School, 
dealing with attitudes toward the importance to pupils of school and of learning; 
Factor II (4 "items), termed Teacher, Talking, dealt vim attitudes toward teachers 
and'toward talking in school; *and* Factor III (5 items), School Climate, measured * 
feelings about being in school. ^ 

The 30-ritem School Attitude Scale contained five factors similar to* but 
not exactly the same as, those found for primary pupils* These factors accounted 
for 48.4, per cent of the total variance occurring on the items. Factor I (10 items) > 
School, qiimate, was similar to Factor III of the EQA instrument; Factor II (5 Items) 
was termed Talking to, Others and dealt with feelings about ajpounicating with others 
in school; Factor III (6 items), Evaluation, contained items measuring .feelings 
about being evaluated in* school; Factor IV (3 items), Arithmetic, concerned attitudes 
tovard arithmetic; ^and Facto* V (^ Items), measured attitudes towatg school : learning 
of a verbal nature. 
> * • 

For both primary and intermediate grades the three major analysis questions 
vsre 3*k*d (see Analysis Q f Data, section VII, chapter II). Univariate analysis were 
used for total scores on each questionnaire. In the primary grades and in the inters 
mediate grades multivariate analyses were performed using Scores on the attitude 
toward sthool factors. Also, in the intermediate grades scores from the six- factors 

26 



of the Piers-Harris Children's S«-lf Concept Scale entered into mult ivariaro 
analyses., Univariate analyses iol l»>we j anv Dtiltlv.ir1.ite test for which a bl^ni- 
f leant F value* was tound, 

1974 Results for Primar y Classe s 

In "the primary grades no significant differences were found for any corn- 
par Uun performed. This meant that, for the Pictorial Self Concept Scale, for the 
School Attitude Scale and for the five factors of this questionnaire: (1) Carrying 
out the SWF program for two years did nor result in greater changes in pupil 
attitudes than did carrying it out for one year; (2) Neither the second year of 
use *of the SWF program nor the first year produced stronger attitude changes; and 
*(3) Pupils exposed to the program for two years did not differ in attitude from 
pupils never exposed to the program (see Tables 1 and ?), 

In examining these results further, Tables 3 and 3 were constructed* Table 
3 shows, for the first and last testings of the study, the percentages of Croup 1 
rnd Croup Z pupils who gave positive responses to each item of the School Attitude 
Scale, A positive response to all items hut number 14 was either "Very Happy" or 
"A Little Happy"; for item 14 a positive respond was either 'Very Sad" or "A Little 
Sad/' 

As shown in Table 3, at all three grade levels in the fall of 1972, a higher 
percentage of Group 2 pupils than Group 1 pupils gav*» positive responses to many of 
the items of the questionnaire. In the first year of the study it was found that by 
the spring of 1973 Group 1 pupils had overcome these initial differences between the 
-two groups. In thxs testing a higher percentage of Group 1 pupils than Group 2 
pupils were found to have given positive responses to many of the items. 

In the spring 19/4 testing, differences between Group 1 and Group 2 in 
the percentages ot pupils giving positive responses were found to differ as a func- 
tion of grade level. For grades 2 and 1 for almost all items for which differences 
greater than 5 per cent existed between the two groups, these differences favored 
Croup 2 pupils. However, at grade* 4 for almost all items of the questionnaire a 
higher percentage of Croup 1 pupils than Group 2 pupils gave positive responses* 

In an attempt at determining if there -were Iti>ms of the School Attitude 
ScaU for which participation in the SWF program consistently produced rttUude 
changes. Table 4 was constructed. In this table changes in the percentages of Group 
I pupils giving positive responses to items were compared with those occurring in 
Croup 2 schools, The table was oduoed both through use of the information con- 
tain* ' *n TaMe 3 and through use oth«>r similar information gathered in the study, 

i 

The section of the table entitled "Two Years in SWF Program vs. One Year" 
va^ constructed tf&ing the percentages of Table 3. It provides a comparison from 
1972 to 1974 of changes occurring in the percentages of Group 1 and Croup 2 pupils 
giving positive responses. For this section ot the table, at grade 2 for item 1 a 
"~2" is shown. ■ This number was determined in the following wa^; "in Table 3 it can 
be seen that iron }9?2 to 19J4 the percentage of grade 2 Croup 1 pupils giving posi- 
tive responses changed from 89 to 70, a loss of 19, -For grade 2 Croup 2 pupils the 
change fpr this same question was 86-69, a loss of 17. From 1972 to 1974 Croup 1 
lost two per cent more pupils than did Group 2 schools (i,e.» ~19-(-l7) * -2)* Thus, 
-2 ia listed for this comparison, in the table, then, any positive number indicates 
that Cjiv>*jp 1* schools either lost a hfsser percentage or gained a greater percentage 
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Table ,3 • 



Percentages of Pupils Giving Positive Responses to 
Items of tin* School Attitude Scale 





Grade 2 




Grade 3 




Grade .4 




Fall" 19 72 


Spring 


1974 


• Fall 


1972 


Spring 


1974 


Fall 


1972 


Spring 


1974 




Croup 


G^oup 


Group 


Group 


* Group 


Group 




1 ^ 


i 

L 




1 


2 


1 


2 ' 


1 


, 2 


1 


2 




1 




70 


— 

C9 


85 


— ---■>*- 
89 


61 


69 


• 76 


77 


66 


64 


i 


b6 ' 68 


1 Sft 

JU 




74 


• 65 


58 • 


56 


54 


63 


61 


52 


3 


" 8> 80 


A I 




O J 


89' 


79 


80 


•79 


-84 


•76 


69 • 


A 




47 


^3 


ft 3 




48 


46 


51 


54 


* 56 


46 


5 


77- 78 


uo 


64 


83 


79 


68 




75 ' 


76 


68 ■ 


68 




60 S9 






6S 


73 


80 


84 


78 


82 


63 


52 


7 •-' 








— o 


?8 




23 


23- 


25- 


49 


40 


8 






37 


£4 


44 

*"T *"f 


29 


33 


32 


39 


35 


37 


9 


A£ 7 A 
7"? 84 


71 

/I * 




77 


7P 


59 


62 


67 


74 


66 


58 


ID 


O ./ 




81 


79 


64 


63 


58 


69 * 


5b 


49 


11 




JU 


^7 


72 


76 


AO 


41 


61 


65 


50 


44 


12 




30 


JO 


S2 


47 


28* 


33 


41 


42 


45 


4C 


13 




70 




7S 


85 


70 


69 


68 


/7 , 


70 


72 


14 


• 


*4 U 


' 44 


56 


56 


37 


45 


47 


52 


30 


33 


; 5 


69 7 7 


57 


62 


68 


73 


43 


55 


57 


60 


60 


50 


16 




49. 


d3 


55 


56 


55 


63 


50 


56 


67 


62 


17 f 


63 67 


46 


32 


58 


59 


50 


49 


44 


5.3 


57 


51 


,./ 




78 


76 


79 


82 


68 


68 


75 


83 * 


75 


63 


19 I 




30 


29 


42 


43 


23 


19 


25 


31 


28 


22 


20 




81 


75 


80 


81 


69 


71 


71 


78 


' 62' 


'60 


21 


61 70 


54 


n ■ 


69 


66 


47 


54 


52 


60 ; 


55 


54 


22 




72 


68 


76 


71 


58 


75 


66 


72 


73 


68 


2 3 


74 72 


56 


60 


72 


72 


52 ' 


56 


64 


■65 


,69 


50 


24 


85 80 


79 


77 


88 


92 


73 


62 


84 


88 


68 


66 


2 5 


74 81 


71 


79 


78 


78 


66 


74 


72 


67 


64 


56 


2b 


62 65 


2 7' 


28 


44 


51 


18 


18 


30 


1 35 


15 


14 


27 


1 7? 70 


61 


63 


70 


74 


64 


66 


53 


66 


72 


70 


28 




69 


66 


75 


77 


56 


63 


62 


68 


59 


eS 

JL 


29 




5 3 


62 


64 


61 


55 


53 


46- 


59 


42 


39 


30 


70 79 


57 


56 


7 5 


76 


53 


53 


63 


67 


64 


59 



ft 

30 



than did Group 2 schools; similarly, any negative number indicates that the loss or 
ga^Vt in the percentage of pupils giving positive responses favored Group 2 schools. 
Any positive number in the table, then, can be viewed as an indication of. a positive 
change in attitude occurring as a function of participation in the SWF program. 

A similar procedure to that just described was used to construct the 
section entitled "One Year in SWF Program vs. **fo Years." The Information for this 
comparison was taken from that compiled during the first year of % the study, employ- 
ing the percentages occurring in* the 1972 and 1973 testings. 

Finally, the section of Table 4 entitled "Two Years in SWF Program vs. No 
Years" had to' be constructed somewhat differently from *t he other two sections (since, 
of course, all schools .participating in the study used the SWF program for at least 
bne^ year). Fot Group & schools changes from 1972 to 1973 in the percentages of .grade 
2, 3 and 4 pupils giving positive responses were computed. Fpr Group 1 schools 
differences between the percentages of grade, 2, *3 and 4 pupils giving positive 
responses in 1974 and the, percentages of gra'de 2, 3 and 4 p.upils giving positive 
responses in 19/2 were used. Once the changes for Group 2 schools and the differ- 
ences for. Group 1 schools were determined, the numb^s appearing in Table 4 were 
computed in a way similar to that employed for the other two sections of Che table. . 

By referring to Table 4 it-can be seen that there were a number of items 
for w^ich the changes occurring in pupil attitudes favored the use of the SWF pro- 1 
gram.' Among these were numbers 6, 7, 11, 11, 17, 19, 26, 27 and 30. Of these nine 
items, four are included among those of the Difficult Schoolwork factor, for the 
other items of this factor somewhat mixed but generally positive results were found. 
Item 13 deals '^ith learning things by reading a bopk;^this item would appear to be 
highly related to those of the Difficult Schoolwork factor. Thus, these results 
indicated that there, was a tendency for pupils exppsed to the SWF program to .feel 
n^ore confident in dealing with difficult schoolwork than did pupils -not exposed to 
the program. 

The positive ^ctiah^::: f-jund for Group 1 pupils on items 6 and 30 can be 
traced to their good feeilng^about* participating in classroom meetings. These 
iteias deal wi£h pupil feeling* about discussing things with their whole class and 
about being asked questions by their teachers. 

Items 11 and 26 are included on the School Climate factor. It would be 
expected that some positive change would occur in this area for pupils exposed to 
the SWF program. Both a more relaxed classroom climate and more; positive feelings 
abefut dealing with Schoolwork would help to produce this. 

Items 5, 22 and 25 stand out as ones for which changes in pupil attitudes > 
did not favor the use of the SWF program. These items deal with talking to the 
teacher, reading out loud and telling classmates about ideas. Items 5 And 25 differ 
little from items 6 and 30, yet differing results were found for the two pairs.. A 
possible explanation £o$ these differing results is that items 5 and 25 are stated 
from a different standpoint than are items ,6 and 30. In items 5 and 25 the pupil is 
taking action to talk- to the teacher and to give his ideas; in items 6 and. 30 the 
teacher asks for the pupil 1 s viewpoint and the whole class discusses something.. It 
is possible, then, that ^pupils exposed to the SWF program become more oriented toward 
acting as a part of a group rather than in a way which would bring attention to them- 
selves. The results found for item 22, dealing with feelings about reading out loud, 
;wouid tend also to back up this conclusion. 
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" . Table 4. ' - • 

* 

Comparisons Between Changes in the Percentages of Group 1 * 
and Group 2 Pupils Giving Positive Responses' 
(School Attitude 3cale) - 







- -- Comparison ■ • 


* 




Two Ye^rs 


in SWF Program 


One 


Year in 


SW 17 Program 


Two Years 


in SWF Program 






... vs >* 


No Years 






vs. No Years 2 




vs'. 


On p Ypar*' 








Grade 


• Grade 




VJ1 ClU V 





Item Factor i 


» 2, 


3 


4 . 


1 


2 _ 


3 




2 






1 


II 


-4 * 


-1 


6 ■ 
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, 0 


-7 


-2 


-A 
H 
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' III 


-8 • 


20 




-.4 


«■ -3 . 


14 
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0 ' 


-7 


Xu 


* 3 


IV 


* -4 


0' 


-7 
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«-7 


-> 


it 


4 • 


III 


-3 


13 


'6 




-1 
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-5 




• 7 


1 "* 

x J 


' 5 


1 . 


-6 


* 0 


-13 


4 


3 


-4 - 


-15 


3 


\s 


1 T 


6 


IV 


14 
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• 13 


■ -1 


. 12 


' 0 


11 


—1 
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* 

X J 
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7 
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10 
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XX « 
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" I 
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-4 


20 


15 


11 \ 


-4 


0 


■t 


«; 


9 


IV 


' -1 


5 


1 


4 


1 


-2 


i-6 


6 




i ^ 


10 


V 


'* 0 


20 


-4. - 
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0 


5 


-12 


7 ' ' 


_o 
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1 ft 
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IX 
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6 




12 


9 


-6 
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i n 
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III 


-4 


-2 


5 




5 


7 


-5 




-10 " 

Iw 


£ 
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13 


IV 
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9 


11 




6 ■ 


-4 
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14* 


II 
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-6 




" 7 
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-9 


>< 


-ft 
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~ I 
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-10 


7 " 


12 


■ 4 
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10 . 


3 


-.7 


X J 


16 


III 


-1 


0 


8 




0 


-5 


0 




-7 


X X 


17 


III 


. -5 


17 


5 


1 


5. 


"19 


-2 


-2- 


2 , 


,15 


18 


IV 


2 


6 


1 . 




4 


4 


-3 




3 


20 


19 


, -III 


5 


13 


3 




5 


20 


-4 


* 


"5 


12 


. 20 


V 


4 


6 


1 


2 


0 ■ 


6 


-4 


7 


-1 . 


9 


21 . 


II 


« -11 


5 


4 


17 


' -1 


7 1 


-5 


0 




9 


22 


IV 


, "8 •. 


2 


-5 




-9 


10' 


-13 , 




-22 


11 


23 


II * 


' 1 


-3 


1 


4 


11 


-1 


-12 


-6 


~4 


10 


«24 


IV 


1 


•0 


7 


-1 


'2 


4 


-9 


-3 


15 


6 


is 


I 


• -x 


-7 


8 


4 


-1 . 


-8 


-9 


-1 


-8 " 


* . 


26 , 


II, ' 


10 


5 


0 


, -3 


17 


18 . 


-6 ' 


2 


7 


6 


27 - 


III 


7 


11 


11 


-1 


12 • 


10 


3 


-4 


2 


15 


28 


V 


4 * 


7 


15 




0 


-1 


6 




-5 t 


14 


29 


III 


-9 


20 


-1 • 




• -1 


21 


-2 




-1 


16' 


30 


I 


-« . 


1 


5 ' 


12 


9 


4 


-3 


10 


1 


9 - 










''■ t 

















(Group 1 differences between 1974 grake 2, 3 and 4 percentages and 1972 grade 2, 3 and 
4 percentages) minus (Group 2 changes from 1972 to 1973 for grades 2, 3 and 4 pupils) 



(Group 1 changes from 1972 to 1$~3) minus (Group 2 changes from 1972 to 1973) 
(Group 1 changes from 1972 to 1974) minus (Group 2 changes from 1972 to 1974) 
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1974 Results for Intermediate Pupils 

\ In the intermediate grades, first of all, it was found that for none 'of 

the Analyses performed did differences exist between Group 1 and Group v 2- scores on 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self Conceit Scale (see Tables 5 and 6), 

For the attitude tolftrd school instruments, scores of pupils exposed to; 
fhe^SW? program for two years did not differ from those of t pupils exposed for one 
yeafc. Similarly, for these questionnaires neither the second year of the program 
nor the first year produced stronger attitude changes (see Tables 6, 7 ajid 8), 

r 

However, in comparing scores of pupils. exposed to the SWF program for. two 
years (Group 1, 1974) with those of pupils vlio never participated in the program 
(Group 2, 1973), one highly interesting result was uncovered. * For the Importance 
of School factor 'Of the EQA instrument (Factor I) a significant difference was found 
lle^ween the scores df the two groups (F x £q*60,41). As shown in Tables 8 and 9 this 
difference favored Group 1 schools* Th^e 'difference was of 'large enough magnitude 
for a significant difference also to be found for total scores 'on the, EQA Instrument 
(F r60 »30.94). * - I 

In comparing Group 1 and Group Z scores on EQA Factor fl in the fall # of 
1972 no significant difference was found. Thus, although pupils from the two groups 
of schools did not typically aiffer in their scores on this factor, after two years 
bf participation in the SWF program Group 1 pupils held more positive feelings In 
this area than did Group 2 pupils never exposed to the program. Also; during the 
1973-74; school year when both groups participated in the program, both groups 
evidenced; increases in their mean scores on this factor* This result is especially, 
interesting since attitude toward 3£hool scores of a group of pupils typically de- 
crease yearly as these pupils progress from* grade to grade, 

> 

) * Therefore, "it can be. said that intermediate pupils participating In the 
SHF program did experience changes in attitude. After participating in the program 
for two years they had come to believe that doing schoolwork and learning were more 
important than did pupils never exposed to the SWF program. 
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Table 9 

1974 Gfade 4 Means' xm intermediate 
Attitude ' Questionnaires 



Que stionna ire 



EQA Attitude Toward School 
F^:* 'Importance of School 
¥ 7 i Teacher, .Talking * 
F 3 : School Climate 



_ Group 1 


Group 2. 


59 .=69 


59.09 


31.22 


" 310.70*.- 


10.45 


10.57 


18.22 


17.82 



School Attitude Scale > 


102.57 

• 


99.16 




School Climate , ' 


31.06 


30.10 


. F 2 : 


Talking to Others 


17.35 


16'. 89 


F 3 I 


.Evaluation, ■ 


. • 21.07 


20.07 


F 4 :' 


Arithmetic 


10.75 * 


- 10.30 


F.J Verbal Learning * * 

Piers-Harris Children's. Self Concede Scale 

- . 


22.35 • 
54,28 


21.79 
52.81 




Behavior 


13.41 ' 


13.01 


V 


Intellectual & School Status 

\ m - 


11.29 


11.22 


,F 3 J 


Physiqal Appearance Attributes V 


'6.80 


6,55 


F 4 : 


I 

Anxiety 


8.49 


* 

.$•13 


F 5 ! 


Popularity ^ . 


• 7151 


7.62 


V 


Happiness & Satisfaction 


6.97 


6.82 

< 
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II. PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT RESULTS 

* t 

1972^-73' Procedures and Results , 

, . v • • 

SrW , u< !; Pr !T!? tS ^ W 11 achievement should- occur In school, adopting the <• 
Schools Without Failure program.. These improvements should- result frcl efforts made ■ 
to aake, pupils feel -ore comfortable in school, .ore conf ideak of \S abhSL « 
SiTS iS^VmSFT Wrovenenta. L h %Ua& ' 

• "vlro^nTa^lh^es J?J£i a^Jes." \ \« ^ f «° , 

, * si 

to both rJLt*?* 1 ! 7 5" 7 - 3 ■« h ° < * W the Stanford Achievement Test was administered' 
2«££ * "E ^ Group 2 P u P ils ll » the fall and in the spring. To determine, the 

spring of ( Group 1 pupils were compared with those of Group 2^pils.j Grade-equivalent 
classroon means were computed for those subscale. used, iLluto^iy Icorel S 

S«mr^r i an ? 1 f ed t08et ^ r in For other subsciles 

it was possible only to include scores from a single grade level in e comparison.". . 

The analyses performed the first year uncovered fewdlfferences in the 
pupU achievement* gains of Group 1 and Group 2 schools. Signif leant dtf^rencet • 

aCh °l 1S T th % Ar **»«tic Computation subsSle to gradel Z oh . 
the Social Studies. aubscale inVade 6 were, found. A significant difference favoring 
Group 1 schools on the Word Study Skills subscale in grades 3 and 4 wS So fZZ * 

^.19m Procedures , - * ' . 



ERIC 



, Th ^ Stanf0rd Acl »ievement Test was again administered to all pupils in Group 

1 andNjroup 2 schools in jthe springwf 1974. Scores of grade 1 pupils did not enter 
into the analyses^ results since the design of ,the study did noTciU fof t«is! 

tL- -lI-.IJHT" ° f ^y 81 ?* Srade-equivalent ca V room means were computed*. . 
JUS-S^ J.i; i aC °5 e8 ° f only those P^Pils who had participated in allthree 
testings of the study and who had spent both years of tWstudy in either a Group 1 - 
school or a Group 2 school Fall 1972 and aprlng 1973 clW^om means were recomputed, 
to include only scores ofi the same pupils. , ' ' '«.««p^h, 

* ' - 

\u * * In COB P a 5 ln 8 changea In ichievement of Group 1 and Group 2 classes, the - 
tlllLTlrr ^ y f q«f -tions of the study were aaked (see Analysis of Data, 

wSS «Ll"'™ aP 2^ lR / n8Wer f ng ^ e8tl ° n8 1 2 only univariate analyses * 
were used. This was because it vas believed, that Changes taking placa in Group 1 
and Group 2 pupil achievement scores might interact aoa^at. i.*., Gr oup 1 .pupil.' 
might improve more than did Group 2 pupila.for ceft*in aubscalea while Greup 2 
pupi^e might improve more for, others.- However, in answering question 3 multivariate 
analyses of variance were used for grade 2 and for the verbal subscale s for grades « 
value "astound* aMly8e8 {otL ? md ^ »ultivarlate test for' which a sigjvif leant F 

„ ao m . \ TK x e daaign for analysis, purposes varied for different subacales. An attempt 
was made to analyze in a factorial design scores f ron all grade levels taking any one 
ftrth «d ^r 8 L 8Ub8C<lle8 the 1 8C0 r s ofclas.es «hich began in the study*., thS, 
?2V ri It 8 ? 8 mZ t together in factorial tists to answer questions 
1 and 2. In answering^questtdn^ for most subsceles the scores of classes in grades 

29 



/ 



3 to 6 were analysed together. Factorial designs- were also/ jed for* the Word 
Skills, sub teat, grouping classes which bigan in the study as second and third 
graders, and for the^Arlthaetlc Applications subscarle /grouping "classes which 
began in the study as fourth and fifth graders; « 



Study 



19^74 Results 



As was found in the first year of the study,- Group 1 and Group 2 -pupil 
achievement .gains .did not differ greatly. Differences were found only for certain . 
„ verbal subscales. . -J' » « <* . ,<> 

*J"*JS» . .""/.«*. • ■ * 

\ For classes which began in the. study in grades 3> through 5, two-year gains , 

■ * of Group 1 pupils on two subscales were found .to be significantly greater than were 
those of Group 2 pupils. Pupils who participated in the SWF program for two years 0 
gained significantly more *n the* Word Meaning subscale (F^ 65 »8^58) and on the 
.language subscale <Fi t 65"4.12) than Via pupils who participated for one year. * 

o ' ^or .these aame grade levels \nd for the same two subscales, Group 1 classes' 
gained significantly aore^from 1973 to 1974 ghan did Group 2 classes <Fj."fi5-6. ^81 
*1 65* 6 « 62 >* Also^or classes which beian In the study as first graders I Group I » • 
1973 to MM gains on the Word Meaning subscale were significantly greater than were 
those of;Group 2 classes (Fi^l-8.72). For. these subscales and grade levels-, then* 
gains taking place during. the" second' year ot use of fhe'SWF program wpre greater 
than were those occurring . during the' first year of its use. 

" v '* ■ . ■ ••• , '<> ' 

In all other .analyses carried out to answer questions 1 and 2. no signifi- 
cant differences were found. In the analyses performed to answer quest ioh 3 nor 
significant differences were found for* any comparison. Thus, achievement scores of 
pupils exposed to the SWF program for two years did* not differ significantly from 
those of pupils who never participated in It; The two* groups compared were not 
found to. differ significantly in the fall of 1972 when the study began. . „ '• ;<? 

• • • • — 

.In attempting to interpret the significant differences found 'for questions * 
1 *°1 2 the tables °* n «ano on, the rolicv.'ir.s pages were consulted. For the subscales" 
f tir which differences were found, two complementary , trends appeared to exist between 
the 1973 and 1974 testings.* Group 1 pupils in grade 2 in 1974 "scored much higher on. ' 
the* Word Meaning subscale than did Group 1 second grade pupils in 1973; Group 2 second 
grade pupils In 1974 scored slightly lower in Word Meaning than didGsoup 2 second 
grade pupils in 1973 ^ In hoth Word Meaning and Language Group 1 pupils in grades 5 
and 6 in- 1974 scored higher than did Group 1 pupils at these same grade levels in 
1973; for 'the same subscales Group 2 pupils In grades 5 and 6 la 1??A scored lower 
than did Group ? pupils at the same grade levels. in 1973. Thus, dutkng the 1973-74 
school year, for the subscales for which differences were found, Group 2 Improvements* 
over '1973 scores were coupled with Group 2 decreases over 1973 scores. " * ' 

It Is possible, 'then, that when the SWF program is begun In a school both % 
teachers and pupils must undergo a period of adjustment to l it. Teachers wist learn 
new techniques and may participate in training sessions during times when they would . 
typically, be teaching. Pupils also must adjust to changes and this may take time, " . 
especially for pupils who have attended more traditional schools for four or five 
years. After the period of, adjustment, however, the results of the study demonstrate 
that pupils make gains which at least bring them back to their previous levels, 
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t 



Probably the most interesting achievement results were found for grade 2 
Group 1 clashes. These pupils were the only ones in the study who participated for 
two years in the SWF program and who never attended schools where the SWF program was 
not used, Their scores on all, tluve verbal subscales used were higher than were ' 
chose of grade 2 pupils in either Orsup 1 or Grpup 2 schools in 1973. These results 
^ may indicate that pupils who spend their entire elementary school career itvSWF 
' ; schools will, in time, achieve better in verbal areas than will pupils who are ;,ever 
exposed to the program. Thin possibility should be examined in future studies of the 
SWF 'progrAiu* 4 
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. • 'III. TEACHER ATTITUDES RESULTS" 

1972-73 Procedures and Resu lts 

The Schools Without Failure program embodies the philosophy of William 
Classer. It would be extremely difficult for teachers or administrators to success- 
fully use SWF methods witnout agreeing, at least in general, with Dr. Glasser's 
philosophy . 

During the first year of the study it was asked whether the attitudes of 
Group 1 teachers changed during their first year of training in and implementation 
of SWF* methods. The changes in attitude of these teachers from sjfring 1972 to 
spring 1973 were compared with thos^ of Group 2 teachers for the same time period, 
During the 1972-73 school year Group ¥ schools did not implement the SWF program. 

Three questionnaires were used to assess teacher attitudes, Two of these, 
the Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education and the Philosophy of Giasser question 
naire, were scored not only in terms of total scores on all items contained in them 
but also in terms of two factors obtained through principal components factor anal- 
ysis. Each factor of a questionnaire was made up of items highly similar to each , * 
other in content but different in some ways from the content of the item£ of the 
other factor. The 'purpose of using' the factors was to produce scores for. teachers 
in specific, meaningful areas of attitude* , # 

The factoifl of the 50- it em Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education were 
termed: I, Child-Centeredness (24 items) and IJt, Rigidity (26 items). High scores 
obtained by teachers on the Child-Centeredness factor indicated that they held 
favorable attitudes .toward dealing with tfieir pupils as individuals and toward 
'helping pupils understand themselves. Because the entire questionnaire was scored 
in terms of favorableness toward child-centered policies and practices', high scores 
on the "Rigidity factor reflected disagreement with the need for teachers to use the 
same authoritarian methods to control all pupils. 

/ . ' 

The two factors of the 15-item Philosophy of Giasser questionnaire were 
called: I, involvement (7 items) and II, Traditionalism (8 items). The involvement 
factor was made up of items measuring attitudes toward the value to pupils of feeling 
accepted by their teat hers and of being dealt with in school as individuals capable 
of responsible behavior . The Traditionalism factor measured attitudes toward tradi- 
tional 'elementary school r^ictices, such as giving report card grades, using punish- 
ment and memorizing facts. Teachers who obtained high scores on the Involvement 
factor agreed with the items of, this factor; teachers who disagreed with the 
Traditionalism items obtained high scores on the factof 1 (since the entire question- 
naire was scored in terms of agreement with the SWF philosophy)* Appendix B shows, 
for botli the Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education and the* Philc^phy of Giasser 
questionnaire, the' items included on each factor. 

In the analyses conducted at the end of the first year of the skudy it was 
found that attitudes of both primary and intermediate Group 1 teachers hady ehangf . 
during their first year of use of the SWF program. Changes in attitude 9* Group 1 
primary teachers . took plac$ in their total scores on the Philosophy of Giasser 
questionnaire and on both the Traditionalism factor of the Giasser questionnaire 
and the Rigidity factor of the Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education. Group 
I primary teachers had become more accepting of the SWF philosophy, lesu traditional 
in t^ir attitudes toward education and less rigid in their attitudes toward dealing 
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with children In school . Changes in attitude of Group L intermediate teachers 
occurredUn their total kores on all three quest ionnaires and on bqth the Involve- 
ment factor of the Glasser questionnaire and the Ohiid-Centeredness factor of the 
Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education. Thtr% they had become more accepting * 
of the SWF philosophy, more child-centered in dealing with pupils and more satisfied 
with teaching as a career. * 

1974 Proced ures 

At the end of the 1974 schdol year teachers in 'both Group 1 and Group 2 
schools responded to the same three quest iotinaire^ as were used during the first 
year of the study. Since the analyses to be performed for pupil data included only 
classrooms in grades 2 -through 6, an administrative decision was made to include in, 
the attitude testing of teachers only those teaching these grade levels. As was done 
in 'he first year of the study, the Opinionnaire* on Attitudes Toward Education and 
the Philosophy of GAasser quest ioopsire were scored both in terms of total scores 
and in terms of two factor scores/ 

/ . ' In analyzing the teacher attitude data the three major analysis questions 
were asked (see Analysis of Bata % section VII, Chapter II), In answering each ques- 
tion univariate analyses were carj'iet! out on total scores for each questionnaire. 
Also, for each question a multivariate test was used, including the two factdrs of 
the Philosophy of GJbasser questionnaire and the two factors of .the Opinionnaire on 
Attitudes Toward Education. If the F value for this test was found, significant, 
univariate tests were performed for each factor. 

197 4 Results ? for Primary Teachers 

In comparing changes in primary teacher attitudes over the course of the 
entire two years of the study significant differences were found for total scores 
on the Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education (F x 2 7 =5 5*7?) and for scores on the 
Rigidity factor of the same questionnaire (F x ^7*7.99} . In both comparisons Group 1 
teachers, exposed to two years of training, were found to have changed more than did 
Group 2 teachers, exposed to "training only during the 1973-74 school year (see Tables 
1 6 and IB ) « 

For pria&ry teachers neither the first year of training nor the second 
year produced stronger changes in attitude on $ny questionnaire or factor* Althpugh 
the multivariate test including the two factors of the Glasser questionnaire and the 
two factors of the Op *,ionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education was found significant 
for the 1973 to 1974 comparison (^21*2.95) , no univariate test for a factor was 
found significant (see Tables 17 and 19). 

Finally, attitudes of primary teachers exposed to two years of training 
(Group 1, J 974) were not found to differ from those of primary teachers who had not 
participated in training (Group 2, 1973). The two group? also 'were not found to 
differ significantly on any questionnaire or factor fii ( l972, when the study began, 

1974 R e su 1 1 $ f or I n t e r met! la t e Teache r s 
V 

For intei mediate teachers, 1972 to 1974 attitude cnanges of Group, 1 • 
teachers were not found to havp been greater than were those of Group 2 teachers 
(see Tables 16 and JO). \, 
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However, during the 1973-74 school year, certain attitudes of Group 2 
teachers slid change more than did those of Group 1 teachers. Significant differences 
ov*r this time period were found for total scores on the Opinionnaire on "Attitudes 
Toward Education (Fj 47*8.30) and for the Child-Centerednefcs factor of the same 
questionnaire (F^ ^^11,06). This ^indicated that in these^areas stronger changes 
occurred during the first yfear that fceachtfrs we re exposed to the SWF program than 
took pi^ce during the second year of exposure (see Tables" 17 and 21). 

As was the case for primary teachers, 1974 attitudes of Group !• interme- 
diate teachers were not found to differ from those of teachers who had never under- 
gone SWF training (Group 2, 1973). The two groups were not found to differ 
significantly on any questionnaire .or factor in the 1972 testing. 

Interpretation of Results 

The results obtained for both primary and intermediate teachers appear to 
be somewhat contradictory. On the one, hand, changes were found in the attitudes of 
teacjiers exposed to SWF training. ^ On the other, attitudes of teachers exposed to 
two years of training were not found to differ from those of teachers who never 
participated in training. , 

As a means of clarifying the results of the study, Table 22 was^ constructed. 
This table shows, for each of the three testings, the mean item score obtained by 
each ^roup on each questionnaire ^nd factor* In scoring the questionnaires the five 
response choices available for each item were given values from 1 to 5, with 5 being 
the most positive attitude possible and 1, being the most negative attitude ^possible. 
Thus, a mean of # 1.00 in Table 22 would indicate that all teachers included in a^ 
group marked the most negativ^ choice for all items of the questionnaire or factor 
and a mean of 5.00 would indicate that all teachers included in a group marked the 
most positive choice. 

c * 
In tracing changes in these item means over the two years of the study* 
it can be seen that, in general, for the questionnaires used the attitudes of Group 
2 teachers were somewhat more positive than wdre those of Group *1 teachers in the 
first testing of the study. In the second testing in the spring of 1973 the attitudes 
pf Group 1 teachers became more positive while those of Group 2 teachers became less 
positive. These changes account for the attitude dhange differences found between 
the two groups during the first year of the study. 

During the second year of the study Group 2 teachers did not experience 
positive attitude changes similar to those t experienced by Group 1 teachers during 
1972-73. Instead, tbeir 1974 scores were similar to their 1973 scores. This meant , 
then, that their -cores on the first testing were actually higher than were those 
they obtained after undergoing training. 

, During the second year of the study Group 1 primary teachers maintained 
most of the attitude gains they had experienced in 1972-73. This accounts for the 
fact that on two of the comparisons performed, their two-year changes in attitude 
were found to be greater than were those of Group 2 teachers. * * 

Grotfp 1 intermediate teachers generally scored somewhat lower in the 1974 
testing than they had in 1973. This accounts for the finding that, in two of the 
1973 to 1974 comparisons, Group 2 teachers were found to have gained more than did 
Group 1 teachers. 
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Probably the most valid Way to interpret the«£ results is to sfate that 
neither group underwent strong attitude changes. It was found in the 1972 testing 
that few teachers disagreed initially with the SWF philosophy. This is evidenced 
by the, fact that item meansyin Table 22 were all above the mid-point of the scale. 
In fact, in this testing theKe was almost perfect agreement with the items of the 
Involvement factor, \ 

*• 

As shown in Table 22, throughout the study item means on the Traditionalism- 
factor were lower than were those for any other measure used. These low means were 
mainly a function of items 2, 5 and 8 of the questionnaire. Fot each of these items, 
means for all three testings fell at or below the mid-point of the scale. Thus, 
although teachers did accept the SWF philosophy, many did not feel that it was 
harmful to pupils to askthem^to memorize facts without understanding how these 
were Relevant to their lives. Similarly, many teachers did not feel that giving 
grades or using punishment were harmful practices/ 

.Overall, then, it can be said that over the two years of the study teachers 
exposed to SWF training experienced little change in attitude, as measured by the 
questionnaires used. The results may indicate two things. First, the SWF philosophy 
is oi*<?*?hich most elementary teachers are willing to 'accept and that, therefore, few m 
changes in attitude are necessary for most elementary teachers to carry out the pro- 
gram. A second conclusion might be, that, whereas changes in attitude are not jieeded, 
an acceptance of SWF methods is needed. By the end of their second year of success- 
fully implementing the SWF program, teachers had not become convinced that traditional 
methods of dealing with pupils were harmful to them. Since this was the case, they 
must have become convinced of something else, namely that SWF methods worked better 
than traditional methods. 



In short, it may be that most elementary teachers teaching in traditional 
settings do not need to be convinced .of the validity of the Schools Without Failure 
philosophy. In order to adopt the program, however, they may need to be convinced 
of the validicy of Schools Without Failure methods. „ 
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IV, CLASSROOM INTERACTIONS RESULTS 
1972~7 x)Procedures and Results , N j 

Teachers who participate in the Schools Without Failure training program 
are taught ways of creating a warm emotional climate in their classrooms. They are 
also taught haw to use differing types of ques** ioning techniques to cause pupils to 
think more in the classroom situat tor.. These methods- are used extensively in class- 
room meetings but, over time* they should come into use more and more, in instruZ- / 
tionai sessions. Teachers who experience success in using ^ methods. in classroom 
meetings would be expected to change certain of the ways' in which they teach pupils 
and respond to them in instructional sessions. 

In the first year of the study the Expanded Category System (ECS) and the 
Reciprocal Category System (RCS) were employed to observe the types of interactions 
occurring in both classroom meetings and instructional sessions- Approximately one- 
half of the teachers in bbth Group 1 and Group 2 schools were observed in fall and 
spring instructional sess/ons. Changes observed from fall to spring in Group 1 
classroom, interactions were compared with those taking place in Group 2 schools. 
Also, tt> learn* whether classroom meetings held in Group 1 classrooms conformed to 
the SWF program definition of this technique, spring observations of Group 1 class- 
'room meetings were carried out. 

In compiling the data from these observations , percentages of occurrence 
of each category of the two systems were determined, ^Because the ECS is an expanded 
version of the Flanders System (Flanders, 1970) it was possible to acid c^tain of the 
ECS categories to obtain desired totals. For example, categories 4f, 4c 1 and '4e 
stand for types £f questioning observed. By adding the percentages obts .d for 
fche&e categories rhe total amount of questioning taking place, category 4 of the 
• Flanders System, "was computed. 

In analyzing the observation data it was not possible to use normal curve 
statistics, such as analysis of variance or covariance, unless some transformation 
Jf the* percentages was carried out (see Mitzel and Rabinowitz, 1953), . Therefore* 
jefore comparing the changes occurring in Group 1 and Group 2. classroom interactions, 
the percentages were converted through use of an angular transformation, to values 
more amenable to normal curve analysis (using Fisher and Yates, 1970, Table X). In 
the comparisons performed, interaction changes taking place in primary classrooms 
were analyzed separately from those bccurring in intermediate classrooms. 

The first-yeur analyses showed, first of all, that Group 1 classroom 
meeting interactions differed greatly from instructional session interactions. 
Teachers talked much more in instructional sessions than they did in classroom 
meetings. When teachers did talk in classroom meetings it. was mainly. to ask ques- 
tions and to accept pupil answers. Teacher classroom-meeting questions were pre- 
dominant iy open-ended, requiring pupils to give speculative and evaluative responses. 
Conversely, tether instructional session questions were predominantly fact-memory 
and convergent, requiring pupils to give answers w.iich could be judged to be right 
or wrong. In instructiona 1 sessions teachers used praise, criticism and lecturing 
much more than in classroom meetings. Thus, as would be expected, Group 1 teachers 
became^d-itfcussion facilitators in classroom meetings, guiding discussions through 1 
their use of open-ended questioning and making little attempt to praise or criticize 
pupils for their responses. 
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In instructional session analyses it was found that, byj the spring, Group v 
1 teachers had begun to employ certain of their classroom meeting techniques in their 
teaching. In primary classrooms there was a tendency for Group 1 teachers to use 
more dif f ering o types of questions than they had previously. Thei* responses to \ 
pupils became less judgmental; they used acceptance of pupil ideas more and prai&e 
4 and criticism less than they had before undergoing SWF training^ In intermediate 
classrooms Group 1 teachers also tended to use differing types or questioning to a 
greater extent tharv did Group 2 teachers. Intermediate Group 1 pupils were found to 
talk more than did intermediate Group 2 pupils when asked a question by their teachers. 
This result was interpreted to indicate that, through their participation in classroom 
meetings, Group 1 pupils had developed increased confidence in expressing themselves. 

1974 Procedures ^ - 1 

Jn the spring of 1974 the *ame teachers who were' observed in the first year 
of the, study were £_;ain observed in normal instructional sessions. Both Group 1 and) 
Group 2 teachers were also observed while holding classroom meetings, for all obser- 
vations both the ECS and the RCS were used. 

As was done in the first year of the study the percentages of use obs'enved 
for each category were converted, through use of an angular transformation, to values 
amenable to normal curve analysis. The, percentages themselves, however, were useck. 
when examining differences between classroom meeting and instructional session inter** 
actions. 

i 

In comparing Group 1 and Group 2 interactions, analyses were carried out 
using transformed percentages obtained for a variety of categories. & The categories 
for which analyses were carried out were the following ones: (1) Teacher-initiated 
talk (Flanders categories 4, 5, 6); (2) Types of teacher questioning (ECS categories 
4f, 4c, 4d, 4e) ; (3) Types of teacher responses to pupils (Flanders categories 1, 2, 
3, 7); (4) Types of teacher praise (ECS categories 2w, 2P, 2p) ; (5) Types of teachers 
criticism (ECS categories 7w, 7P, 7p) ; (6) Pupil usage of classroom climate categories 
(RCS^categories 11, 12, 18, 19); (7) Types of pupil response (Flanders categories 8, 
9); "(8) Total teacher talk (Flanders categories 1+2... +7); (9) Total pupil talk 
{Flanders 8*9); (10) Total pupil-pupil talk (RCS categories 11+12... +19 when 
directed at another pupjll) . ^ 

For both primary and intermediate comparisons ttye three major analysis 
questions were asked (see Analysis of Data, section VII, Chapter II), fn answering 
question 3, multivariate analyses of variance were "used fo* the category groupings 
in (1) through (6) above. Univariate tests followed $ny multivariate test for which 
a significant F value was found. Since it was felt that changes in the usage of the 
Flanders categories might be confined to specific: categories , t no attempt was ma4e to 
group them in multivariate tests in answering questions 1 and 2. However, in answering 
these questions, multivariate tests v*ere used for the category groupings in (2), (4), 
(5) and (6) above. ' * 

1974 Classroom Meeting! Results 

Figures 1 through 9 on the following pages were drawn to summarize compari- 
sons between classroom meeting and instructional session interactions for Lwd 
years of the study., , <*1 

As shown in these figures the results uncovered in examining classroom 
meetings during the first year of the study were replicated in the second war . As 
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Type* of Teacher Initiated Talk as a Per Cent 
of Total Teacher Initiated Behavior 
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was found in the first year for Group 1" schools, teachers in both groups of schools 
in 1974 acted mainly as discussion facilitators in classroom meetings. They asked 
open-ended questions and were generally nonjudgmental in responding to pupils. 
However, there appeared to be some tendency in 1974 intermediate Group 1 classroom 
meetings for teachers to use more criticism than was found in other observed meetings 
of the study. 

* In 1974 pupil-pupil talk in Group 1 meetings made up greater percentage 
of total pupil talk than was the case in Group 2 meetings. Since teachers holding 
classroom meetings strive to stimulate pup£l~pupil talk, this result may reflect the 
increased ability of Group 1 teachers to hold meetings. One surprising, result, how- 
ever, was found for Groups primary classrooms. As shown. in Figure 6, for these 
classrooms an average of over 13 percent of 1974* instructional session pupil talk 
was pupil-pupil talk, an amount greater than that observed in the classroom meetings 
of eittier Group 1 or Group 2 teachers. 

1974 Instructional Ses s ion Result s I 

^ in comparing changes taking pl^ce from, 1972 to 1974 in Group 1 and Group 2 
classroom interactions a numht-r of significant differences were found. . One *ma jpr 
difference uncc^ered* was in the use of questioning by teachers* Primary Group 1 
teachers increased more in their $se of fact-memory questioning (ECS category 4f) 
than did Group 2 teachers (F^ 23~^*58). Intermediate Group 1^ teachers increased 
more tl>an did Group Z teachers in \he total amount of time they spent^ questioning, 
as measured by category 4 of the Flanders System (F^ 23*5. 82). Thus, as shown in 
Tables 23 and 24 teachers who participated in two years of SWF training used ques- 
tioning more in their classrooms than did teachers who participated in one year of 
graining, 

Primary Gfcoug 1 teacher? were also found to have increased more in their 
use of acceptance of ideas (Flanders category 3) than did Group .2 teachers 
(Fj 23^*^2). In primary classrooms, thei), teachers exposed to the'SWF program 
for* two years were accepting pupil ideas* more often than were teachers who underwent 
one year of training {see Table 25). 

* A somewhat confusing result was found in comparing changes from 1972 to 

1974 in the amount of pupil-pupil talk taking place in Group 1 and Group 2 primary 
classrooms. The amount of pupil-pupil taik occurring (RCS 11+12. • *+l9 9 when directed 
at another pupil) was found to'have increased more in Group' 2 classrooms than ±n 
Group 1 classrooms (Fj 23*^*^9). This appeared to be a function of large increases 
from '1973 to 1974 in t&e amount of Group 2 ^upil-pupii talk accompanied by some 
decrease over the same time period in Group 1 pupil-pupil talk for two grade levels 
"(see Table }Q). * - 

In comparing 1973 to .1974 changes *?n Group 1 and Group 2 Interactions it ' 
was* found that there wa4 some tendency for intermediate teachers participating in 
their 1 second year of training to increase more in their use of questioning than did 
teachers being trained for the first time in SWT methods (F^ 23*4*10* approached # 
significance at the .05 level)* 

^ As might be expected irom the results described above for pupil-pupil ta±k f 

.greater increases from 1973 to 1974 is primary pupil-pupil talk were found for Group 
2 classrooms than for Group 1 classrooms (F^ 23*5*20). In the study, then, it was 
found that in primary instru * :<jnal sessions *pupil-pu* ' I talk increased during the 
first year of use of the SWF program but levelled oft after this* 



In. comparing the interactions of classrooms where the SWF program was used 
*for i^wo years (Group 1, 1974) with those of classrooms where the program was never 
used (Group 2, 1973) major differences were uncovered. Table 31 summarizes the 
percentages of usage observed for the two. groups for all categories for which 
analyses were carried otrt. < 

A 

v 4 In primary grades \t was found that in SWF classrobms there was more 

use of questioning (F^ 24=5. 70) , particularly fact-memory questioning (F^ 24=7.99) , 
than in non-SWF classrooms. Conversely, there was more use of lecturing {f± 24 = ^0-39) 
'in non-SWF classrooms than in classrooms where the SWF program wafe being implemented. 
Primary SWF teachers accepte4jpupil ideas more lL ~l .33) than did non-jSWF teachers. 
Jhey used less ciriticism ( F ,i f 24~ 8 - 95 ) » particularly criticism with public criteria 
(*1 ,24~ 8 * 76 ) t and less praise without a reason being given (F^ 24*5.16) than did non- 
SWF teachers. Primary pupils in SWF schools talked more when asked a question by 
their teachers (F^ 24 s 6.55), particularly in response to >a f act-memory or convergent 
question (Fj ^ 2 4 =11 - 25 ) • 

The results obtained for intermediate classrooms differed little from those^ 
described for* primary classrooms. Intermediate SWF teachers used taore questioning 
^1,24*12.01), particularly £act-memory questioning (F± 2 4 asl5 *96) and evaluative 
questioning (Fi 24~9.13), than did intermediate teachers in non-SWF schools. Non- 
SWF teachers lectured more (F^ 24 = 5.61) than did SWF teachers. In responding to 
pupils SWF teachers usejd more acceptance of ideas (Fj- 24*^.88) than did non-SWF 
teachers. In contrast to this, non-SWF teachers useamore praise (F^ 24 5, 8.31)» 
particularly pra'ise with.no criteria (Fj^ 24" 12 - 3 ' 0 )> than did sw *> teacftert/ Although 
^here w$s some x tendency for non-SWF teacfiers to use .more criticism than did SWF . 
teachers (F^ 9^=3.41), this difference was xipt found significant. 

»' » > 

In comparing interactions occurring in the classrooms of thpse same teachers 

in the fall of 1972, only one significant difference was found. Primary Group 2 

teachers were found to lecture more (F^ 24~13.31) than did primary Group 1 teacher^. 

Thus, forjbhis category Group 1 and Group 2 primary teachers differed in the same way 

both initially and after Group 1 teachers hp 1 experienced two years of SWF training. 

The resuljts 'found in the classroom interactions comparisons,, then, showed 
rather convincingly that SWF training had produced changes in instructional session 
interactions. m % Certain these changes occurred during the first year of SWF train- 
ing; others took two years to occur. * * 

Teachers participating in training held classroom meetings which typified 
those called for in the program. The changes which took place in their instructional 
session interactions were ones which made these sessions more like classroom meetings 
than they were before training occurred'. In "their instructional sessions these 5 
teachers began to lecture less, to-- question more, to accept pupil ideas lhore and to 
praise and criticize less than they had before- adopting the SWF program. 
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Table 31 



Group 1 19 74 and Group 2 1973 Mean Percentages 
of Usage of Categories* * 



Tea cher- Ini tiated Ta Ik 
Questioning (Fl-4) 
Lecturing (Fl-5) 
Giving Directions (Fl-6) 

/ 

Readier Responses to Pupils 

Acceptance of Feelings (Fl-1) 
Praise (¥1-2) 

Acceptance of Ideas (Fl-3) 
Criticism (Fl-7) 

Types of Pupil T alk 

Convergent Talk (Fl-8) 

Divergent Talk (Fl-9) * - 

Pupil Warms the Climate (RCS-11) 

Pupil Accepts (RCS-12) 

Pupil Corrects (RCS-18) 

Pupil Cools the Climate (RCS-19) 

Types of Teacher Questio ning 
^ Fact-Memory (ECS~4f)" 

Convergent (ECS-4c) 
h Divergent (ECS-4d) 

Evaluative (ECS-4e) 

Types of Te acher Praise 

With No Criteria (ECS~2w) 
With Public Criteria <ECS-2P) 
With Private Criteria (ECS-2p) 

Types of Teac h er Critic is m 
With No\Criteria (ECS~/w) 
With Public Criteria (ECS-7P) 
Wi^h Private Criteria (ECS-7p) 



Overall Amounts of Talk 



,+ 7) 



Teacher Talk (Fl 1+2, 
Pupil Talk (F! 8*9) 
Pupil-Pupil Talk (RCS 11+12+13, 



Primary 



Intermediate 



Group 1 
1974 



Group 2 
1973 



Group 1 
1974' 



Group 2 



,+19)** 



26.61 
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26 
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.07 
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.40 


^7 73 
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*FJ - H mder^ StftUen,; ECS - ! xp.mded (> ( «/u;v Sv^itTi; k< s K«n ij.i. 
**Only when directed at another pupil. 
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h roajor feature of the School** Without Failure program its tearberh* and 
administrators' use of Real if y Therapy <n dealing with pupil diseipl loo . This, 
method teacher pupils to cake responsibility for, their own behaviors in bchool and 
requires rhem to work with concerned teacher* to change inappropriate behavior*.* * 
Teachers using the method effectively are expected to he able to handle hv them- 
selves gost discipline problems taking place in their classrooms* In t ime pupils 
exposed to this disciplinary method are expected to cause fewer px obi ems. 

In the fir i;t year of the titi;dv a principal referral card was u<*ed to 
examine the ei forts of the SWT program upon school discipline problems, During 
both the second semester of the 1971-72 s^nooi year and the entire 19??- 7 J school 
year, each t iae a child was referred to tht*m f principals in both (Troup 1 and 
*;roup 2 schools* tilled out a card litstlpg r* hiid***. name and the reason lor 
refer ral * 

Tv investigate whether the SWF program produced any changes in the 
reasons teacher* referred pupils to pr inc ipai a , the cards were categorized into 
Heven categories: 

1. Physical assault, including righting, throwing stones or other 
ob|€cts» pushing or tripping, and chasing other children, 

*. Verbal abuser, including talking hack to the teacher* loud and 
abusive language, purely verbal threats. 

I. i-lasarooiB aberrance , including not working, not paying attention, 
"aea&ing around in cl&*$« M or in general disturbing teacher and 
other children. 

-* OtAobcylnK school nlt-s, including general disobedience* chewing 

Kuca, breaking ruler* tor lunchroom, playground, street crossing, etc* 

'* I'ropertv v hUat ion t *ire hiding destroying or sarking propers v, 
MtMlinp, littering* 

* \ i r t-nd.nu «.* »r t ine**.*, r 

Mi-.- ellaike«rut» k in< iodinft a vutietv o*\ei of f ennen . 

ir. ; h»* i it hi yeai 'i i he !*tu-Jv the rf*ietral card bade possible a compari- 
1 -* n di Ipliru* problem *.<i*urrin# in the five Group I schools with those occurring 
in the J iv. hroup 2 h^huols. ! he results showed lever disciplinary referrals in 
Kronp 1 s< houi s chars tn Nroup 2 schools. The percentage of tiroup 1 pupils referred 
at leant oru e t-a their principals {&,8 per cent) was leah than that In the (irrup 2 

hool* U *' . * p*.*r ' e:u i , r\»r, those pup I in referred at ***ast once to their principals, 
the overage saimhei o! referral?* vjb Icr* ( 1 . j/pupil ) in (he t»roup 1 schools than in 
l hi «.row, . . 'h'«ol *i ( I . r */piS>i 1 ) 4 However , no difference was found between *houp 1 
**rh. J % »n.f -r^up J v ho t1 «4 jr» r he reasons ler which pup! Ls were ref**ired, 
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— 0 

(/•irtiiK ' l»e surconu year of the study, use of the principal referral card was 
continued in both Croup 1 and Group 2 schools. Analyses similar to those performed 
during the first year were ptrrtormed using referral cards from 1973-74. 

^ ' As a first step In quantifying 1973-74 referrals, the number of pupils 

referred at least once to their principals was determined for each school**. In Group 
I schools, 103 pupils from a total of 1,514 pupils, or 6,8 per cent, were referred 
to their principals for disciplinary reasons. In Group 1 schools, 105 pupils from . 
a total of 1,6)7 pupils, or 6.4 per cent, were referred. 

Table 32 shows the percentages of referrals during the tj)b years of the study 

tor both groups of schools. , 

Table 32 
t 

Percentages of Pupils Referred at Least 
Once to Their Principals 



Group. J- Schools Group 2 Schools 



1972- 73 * 6.8 12.3 

1973- 74 6.4 t 6.8 



As is evident in Table 32, the adoption of the SWF program by 'the Group 2 
schools reduced the percentage of disciplinary referrals in these schools. To ^ 
determine whether this difference was statistically significant, a z test for the 
difference between two independent proportions (Ferguson, George A. Statistical 
Analysis in Psychology and Education , 1966, p. 204) was used. The obtained z / 
value of 5.50 was significant beyond the .C001 level. Thus, in both years of the 
3tudy schools beginning the SWF program reduced their disciplinary referrals greatly, 
However, It could not be determined from the data gathered either year whether the 1 
reduction was due to fewer discipline problems in SWF 'schools or to increased 
effectiveness of SWF teachers in handling discipline problems. 

Two other comparisons were made of percentages in Table 32. First, it was 
asked If, in 1973-74, the percentage of referrals in Group 1 cchools differed from 
that in Group 2 schools. Second, it was asked if the percentage of 1973-74 referrals 
In Group 1 schools differe from the 1972-73 percentage of referrals in these same 
schools. The z value obtained for each of these comparisons was 0.44, not signifi- 
cant at the .05 Level. Both tests, then, indicated that the percentages of pupils 
referred for disciplinary reasons were similar for both- years. 

As was done in analyzing 1972-73 referrals, a 1973-74>compilation was made 
of how often the same pupil was referred to his or her 1 principal . For those pupils 
referr.g, the average number of referrals per pupil in the Group 1 schools was 
137/105 « 1.30. For Group 2 schools this average was 117/103 * 1.14. As can be 
seen in Table 33, although Group 2 schools had a lesser average number of referrals 
than Group L schools, Group 1 schools maintained essentially the same rate of 
referrals both years. 
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Table 33 



Average Number of Referrals Per Pupil 





Group 1 Schools 


Group- 2 Schools 


1972-73 


1.29 


1.47 


' 1973-7y~ 

/ 


1.30 

* * 


1.14 



t Finally, as was done\ith 1972-73 referral cards, the 1973-74 cards were 

categorized into seven .types of referrals. As a means of learning whether the SWF 
program affected the type of offense for which referrals were made to principal, 
1973-74 percentages of .referrals falling into each of the seven categories-were ' 
determined for both Group 1 and Group 2 schools. . As shown in Table 34 there 
appeared to be little difference between Group 1 and Group 2 schools in the type 
of s offense for which referrals were typically made. 

- ' Table 34 

1973-74 Percentages of Total Referrals for 
. '■. Each Type of Offense " 



L 

Reason far 
Referral* 


Group 1 Schools 


- oup 2 Schools 


Fall Spring Total' 
(N-53) (N=64) . (N-117) 


Fall Spring Total 
(N=45) (N=92) (N-137) 


'Physical Assault^ 
- Verbal 'Assault 

Classroom 

, Aberrance 

Disobeying Rules 

Property 0 

Violation 

Miscellaneous 
* 

At tendance, 
Tardiness 


62.3 54.7 58.1 
18.9 7.8- 12.8 

5.7 ' 3.1 4'.3 * 
7.5 12.5 10.3 

3.8 , 4.7 ,,4.3 
' 1.9 * 3.4 

' 0.0 12.5 6.8 


46.7 k 67.4 60.6 
8.9 13.0 U.7 

20.0 l.i 7.3 " 
22.2 8.7 • 13.1 

,2.2 0.0 0.7 
0.0 9.8 „ 6.6 

,0.0 0.0 0.0 


1 * y 

> 
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Vl.f PARI.NT ATTITUDES RESULTS 

*- * 
1972-73 Procedu res a nd Resu lts , J 

Schoolb adopting ttie Schools Without Failure program must attempt to inform 
parents about the program ^nd to gather their support for it* Parents are asked to 
attend meetings to discuss the program and are Invited to visit their children's 
classrocas, ■ 



There typically is some initial con,fus£on among parents as to wha't takes 
place in an SWF school. Urents, hearing the name ''Schools Without Failure," may 4 
form wrong impressions about what is expected of pupils. They hear that a new f orm 
of discipline will be usedr and worry that their child's ^school will become too per- 
missive. They hear that pupils sit in circles and talk, and they worry that home 
proble&e or subjects they 4o not feel should be discussed will become tonics of 
conversation, Therefore, *f the SWF program is to survive in a school, parents 
must be informed about it and, possibly must change some of t*y*ix own opinions about 
^what should take place in schools, v V 

* During the first year of the study an attempt was made, to, learn if changes 
occurred in the attitudes of parents of Group 1 children, * In the spring of 1972, 
- before parents .became aware of which schools would adopt the SWF program during the 
next school year, ,the Philosophy of Glasser quest lonnaire was sent home to parents 
of all elementary school pupils. This procedure was tapeated in the spring of 1973 
to determine If changes in attitude of parents of Group 1 pupils differed from those 
of parents of Group 2 pupils. 

4 In using- the Philosophy of Glasser questionnaire to measure teacher atti^- 
tudes, a principal components factor analysis* employing 1972 i espouses, was 
performed, A similar procedure, using 1972 responses of parents, was carried out* 
The same two factors wera found for both groups of respondents, an Involvement 
factor and a Traditionalism factor. Therefore, in scoring parent questionnaires 
both a total score and two-factor scores were obtained, 

. In order to make the analyses of the study similar for all types of data, 
classroom means for the parent questionnaire were computed, grouping together scores 
of parents having children in the same classroom, Attitude scores of those parents 
who had more than one child in a school entered into the means of all elassroomfe 
where one of their children was a class member. Analyses for primary classrooms" * 
were carried out separately from those for intermediate classrooms, 

For primary classrooms during the first year of the study changes in 
attitude of parents of Group 1 pupils were not found to differ from those of parents 
of Group 2 pupils. For intermediate classrooms differences were found* Group i 
parents came to accept the involvement aspect of the SWF philosophy more during the 
year than they had before the program was begun, Changes in attitude of Croup I 
parents were found to differ significantly from those of Group 2 parents both for 
this factor and for total scores on the quest ionnaire, 

1974 Procedures 

' In the spring of 1974 the Philosophy of Closer questionnaire was again 
sent home to parents of both Group 1 and Group 2 pupils* Because the cknttgn of the 
study did not call for it, the seoies of parents of grade 1 pupils wero not included 
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In/ the analyses.: Also discarded were the scores of parents of pupils new to Group 
1 .schools and the scores of parents of pupils who had transferred either* from a 
(Jroup 1 school ro a Croup 2 school or from a Group 2 school to a Group 1 school. 

It was planned to carry out analyses for the second year of the study in 
a way similar to that employed in the first year. 'However, for two schools, the 
number of 1974 respondents was too siaall for classroom means to be computed. There- 
fore, ths scores ot par^ttt^ having pupils in the same grade level df a school were 
grouped together and grade level means were computed both for the total questionnaire 
and for« the two facttfra of it. In order to make the means for the three testings of 
*the study comparable, 1972 and 1973 means wre, recomputed , this time in terms of 
grade^levels of pupils. The scores of thos<* parents who had children! in more than 
c^ne grade level entered into the means of each grade level for which one of their 
children was enrolled, 

Univariate analyses answering each of the three major questions of the 
study^vere carried out for both plrimary grade levels and intermediate grade levels 
(see Analysis of Data, section VII, Chapter II). 

19 ffi Results , * 

' For neither primary grade levels nor intermediate grade ievels were 1972 

to 1974 changes In attitude oi Group 1 and Group 2 parents found td differ signifi- 
cant ly\. This meant that changes in attitude of parents whose children participated 
in th^J5JJF piogram for two years were not greater than were those of parents whose 
children participated for one year* 



During the second year of the study neither Group 1 nor Group 2 parent 
t attitudes changed more. Thus, neither the first year of having a child participate 
in the program nor the second year produced stronger changes in parent attitudes. 

* * 

^ In comparing attitude scores ot parents whose children had been exposed • 

ttf the program for two years (Group 1, 1974) with those of parents whose children 
had never participated in the program (Croup 2, 1973) one significant difference 
was found. On the Involvement factor, scores of parents of primary pupils* never 
exposed to the SWT program were significantly higher (F^ j^*ll*91) than were those 
s oi parents ot pr L.\:r y pupils who had participated in it far two years (see TafeXe. 15), 
Attitude scores of Gi up 1 and Grou* 2 parents were not found to differ significantly 
in rhe spring 1972 testing* when no schools had as yet begun the program* 

A shown in Tablt* 35 from i9?3- to^ 1974 parents of Grolip 2 pupil s' enrolled * 
in certain *rade l^^els did experience some upward trend in their acceptance of the 
philosophy* However/ for all grade levels attitude scores of Group 1 parents de- 
clined during this sase t lm£ period* 

m 

t 

'i able 36 shows the results obtained for each item- of the <f%*fst lonnaire for 
all 'parent* (Uroup 1 and Group 2) responding in the first and last testings of the ^ 
study,, Item means could range irom 1,00 to S,00, with 5*00 indicating the highest 
possible acceptance of the SWF Philosophy, H for an item all parents gave the t 
iiust positive response* possible *JLbo mean would be 1*00; if all parents gave the 
nK>st pohir ivt* r#*H r onbe t the taean vuuid^he 5.00, For the columns showing percentages 
oi patents responding positively to each item a positive response to i t etns 2 1 5, 6 » 
H , 9* !0» \ 2 and IS was either "Completely Agree" or "Sobk d\at Agree"; for all other 
i I n a positive response was either "Oompl etel v Disagree" or "Somewhat Disagree." 
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In interpreting the results obtained for parents it can be said, first ol 
air, that major positive attitude changes* d id not takv place,. Parents both initialiv 
and in the final testing gave highly positive responses to items of the Involvement 
factor and much less positive responses to most items of the Traditionalism factor, 
However, over the two years of the study there was some movement away from accep- 
tance of the philosophy by parents pf pupils in Group 1 schools.- 

During both years of the study the SWF program was under atrack almost 
daily by a small but highly vociferous group. Since the program was carried out 
for two years in Group 1 schools, parents of Group 1 pupils were exposed to more 
of this attack than were patents of Group 2 pupils, Thus, it would be expected 
that certain of the Group 1 parents would be influenced by it, 

% The fact that attitudes did not change greatly overall possibly indicates 
that the criticism was balanced to a degree fcy -the parental involvement attempts* of 
the schools. It also wpuJLd appear to indicate that the SWF program can survive in 
areas where highly traditional attitudes do exist* If the methods of the program 
can be shown not to be harmful to pupils, this may be all that is necessity* 

r 

Table 36 ■ 



Rem Me£ns and* Percentages of Parents Responding 
Positively for Items of the Phllciophy 
of' Gkisser (jfuest ionnai re 



N 



Factor 




IT 
II 
II 
II 
II 
I 

II 
II 
II 

1 

I 

' I* 

I 
I 
I 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
1 3 
14 
15 



?/.44 
2.65 
3.63 
1.72 



81 
18 
20 
89 



I. 
3 , 

2 t 

3 , 
3.37 

4. 34 
4,65 
4.07 
4,37 

4 . h0 



2.61 

2,45 
3.41 
1.95 
1 .96 
3.26 
2> 10 
I ,76 
3.08 
4,11 
4 .20 
4.27 
K94 
4 K J 
..A3 



Percentage of Parents" 
Jgsppnding Positively 



Spri'fjg 
197A_. 

30 
i > 
65 
12 
16 

57 

-> 

■ 17 
■ 58 
88 
K> 
\l* 
HI 
89 



Spring 
_J97_i_ 

34 
32 
•>fi 
18 
21 
62 

> ! 

i 3 
4M 
Rl 
H2 
H4 
7 5 
82 



Is 



HZ 



VII . COT KUTION RESULTS 



Tables 3 7 through 41 on the* following pages f for each grade level, 

1974 correlations aasong the pupil attitude, pupil achievement and teacher attitude 
variables measured in the stu^' . ^ost relationships among the variables contained 
in these tables appeared tt . 48 a function of the grade level of pupils. For 
example* in grade 4 teacher attitude scores correlate <n a highly positive way 
with pupil achievement scores, whereas for othej grade revels these correlations 
were either low in magnitude or negative. One consistent relationship found for 
all grade levels was that existing between pupil achievement scores and pupil self- 
concept scores* There were significant positive corrections between these variables 
in grades 3 through 6; in grade 2 f although tne correlations were not * <und signifi- 
cant t they were positive ones* 

Table 42 shows those interaction analysis categories found to be signifi- 
cantly correlated with teacher attitude scores in 1974* As can he seen in this 
table, many motv significant relationships were found for priory teachers than ror 
incensed iaie teachers For both groups, however, most relationships uncovered were 
predictable ones. Acceptance of the SWF philosophy by primary teachers tended to 
gcaldng iiith the use of questioning and of -acceptance of ideas in the classroom 
situation. There also tended! ro be less silence and confusion in the classrooms 
of primary teachers who obtained high scores uri the quest iotmaires. Acceptance of 
the SWT "philosophy by intermediate teachers tended to go along with more pupil talk 
and with U*ss lecturing by the teacher, The lecturing of intermediate teachers who 
- eained high scores on the que&r lonnaires tended to be of an orientation nature 

*r*iw rteni-of ? fafrual irarnTT-^ 1 ^ ~ 
found to chains a ^reat deal in the study, the attitude scores did tend to relate 
highly with j number of these categories of behavior which showed changes, 
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Table 4. 1 



dbser* .t Ion fjt^ori.s Si f ;nif irant ly r»rrt*),i! <--! 
with hMi her Airiimir Si<*r"b* 



Grade Level 
Taught 



Attitude Measure 



ffl^.gyAt .inn CjU ^ : rv ,tt L/or r< J ,a_e £>n. 



Primary 



1 Ft : Involvement 

2< F j 1 : Traditionalism 

3, Hlasser Philosophy 

4 , Fp Chi ld-(V:tt t* redness 

5, Fj j : Rigidity 



IX\S-4o (-49); ECS-9d ( ~ , ^ n Fl-9 (~ V*)- 

-tHi tr-t;*iTT — - : ' 

M'S-4i (.41); Fl-4 (,4M; F! - { M? 4 „ , + 
(.49); RCS-1 (.42); RCS-I2 RfS- 
(11+12. . }9**)(~,40> 

SXS-4c (.471; ECS-8r ( .A*n t FCS-IO (-.44); 
Fi-3 ;,45>, Fi-4 < + S0); Fl-(1*2.. >7) 
(,51); RrS-J (,44); RCS-12 (-.44), RCS - 
{U+L'_.+r***)(-*49) 

ECS^U f.50), ECS-4r (*'i4>; FC'-.Hc f.'/O), 

ECS-lr (,47; ; EC WW {.4ft>; KCS-l;j (.54); 
FxS-4c (.54); ECK~8t {.57); ECS-9e (,48); 
FXS-91 (-•SI); ECS-10 (-.50), FCS-lOr 
(-.44); FI-2 (.46); Fl- 1 (,46); F!-4 



RCS-* t-74); RCS-10 (-,67); RCS-19 (-.41) 

6, upinionnair*: on Kdurjiion KCS*l r (.5?); RCS-1a * Si). ECS-4c (.61), 

KCS»8c (.68); FCS-91 * ; £CS~lQt 

t *-.5M. Fl-3 (,54); F? 4 (.64); FI-10 

(-.54); Fl-(l+2. ',21; j ( 4 ^ ); 

Hrs-19 (-.si) 

?. S;»tiii<Kt it?n with Ica.hitn; FCS-dt (.54); Fl-H (oO); Rrs~!5 (41) 



Int ermedi jte 



Invwiven^.t 
Traditionalism 



3, Masser Philosophy 

•* . F, : Chi lc-Cttntei educes 

4 . Fj , * Rigid! iv 

6. (>p in innn<t ire «n Kdu-'af Jon 

/. Sat int action ~irh Irathltw 



»C,S-li (.14) 

FCS-4o < . 36) , RCS-1 (- V 4 ) 
F2-8 < 4 4) ; Fl-f3*9)( j;s 
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*KC,s - fc A , andv«i Category system, RCS - R*c /prica! Catv*Qty Vntw, rl - Hamiers Hy*it«>D. 
Corn»lat tons* were rooputed u^ing s< ores of i« r.ruujj I t i n d (ir^up 2 pri*t,irv tiMch^r^ /ind 
31 Grcup 1 and Group 2 interwcdiart; t^iher^ F^r prlcuitv iea;h^f^i . o. £ ri-Jat torn ,46* 
and groat t-i were stgnlflmiu beyond tht* 04 t ?r intrnaHl^/^i^fH, u^uH. 

tlons .54 ai»d greater weu- h t K ni ( li-ant 

Dnly wht-is Jirt^.iti'at .jnuclu^r oupil 
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< liAPlf K IV 



Ihe revolts oi the analyses* perforated Indicate, first of all, that during 
the rvu years of th<>-*f ud,y rather major changes took place in the classroom behaviors 
of teaciurs who participated in jrhe schofis Without Failure training program. 
Teachers learned a tu»w technique for increasing Involvement and thinking in their 
classrooms. Tin* techniques the classroom meeting, was used effectively during 
bath years* of the study by teachers participating In training* Teachers began to 
emplo; Reality Therapy in dealing with pupil discipline problems. Through use of 
this method, disciplinary referrals to principals were reduced greatly* Finally, 
in their instructional *e^Hiant> teachers departed in a real way from tfeeir p^st* 
method^: They began to question much. more and to lecture less; tn .y began to 
accept pupil ideas more and to praise artd criticize iessl These changes made their 
instructional sessions much more like classroom meetings than were similar sessions 
* held by t hew before their training began. 

Neither parent nor teacher attitudes were found to change a great deal, 
iwth groups generally agreed with the involvement- aspects of the SWF philosophy 
before any of the schools involved in the study adopted the SWF program. In con- 
trust to this, over the course of the study both groups held onto their beliefs 
that tradicion.il methods were not harmful to pupilsr Despite a highly negative 

attack upon the SWF pKOjrram faking place li. their eommuni M*><; j parent-* Hi H not- 

resist its imp 1 cme-.ua t ion* Thus, although both teachers and parents did not change $ 
certain of their former beliefs about education* teachers implemented new methods 
"and parents permitted thei*e methods to he implemented in their children's schools. 

To Cully determine the effects of the SWF program upon pupils, a study of 
tsu^h longer than twt) years 4 duration would be needed* Many of* the changes in teacher 
cirt&sroom behaviors found in the study were not consistent enough to be measurable 
until the -second year of use of the prpgram* It would also be expected that most 
SWF m hoois would continue to change each year, possibly becoming involved in 
carrying out curricular revisions, ia alter 'ng the grading system or it* using peer 
tutor In&, In add! * ion the mnst important changes, taking pl&ce in pupil attitudes 
or hefcivli-r^ wuuld be ones uhjr*j would take a longer period of time to occur. 

In the *turfv \- rtorattd, though, there were some indications that the pro- 
gram was having positive effects upon pupil attitudes* Intermediate pupils who 
participated In the $%T? program tor two years felt more strongly that school and 
learning were important than did pupils never exposed to theNprogranw A higher 
percentage oi the pricey pupils in schools implem nting the program than in schools 
not using it were found fu give positive responses to such attitude toward school 
Items as those dealing with doing bchoolvork, with wording independently and with 
doing hard arithmetic problem**, these results appeared, to indicate that primary 
pupil** eapoMrd tn the SWF p< ogrsfs w**re beginning to feel Tore confident in their 
abilities to deal with difficile .^hoclvork than did primary pupils who never parti- 
i I **a t**d iu x he p r ram . C 

Tith reHult** obtained in the area of pupil achievement seemed lo indicate, 
iirhi of all, ih$t \n the beginning stages of the program some period of adjustment 
$us! tike place fur both pupils and teachers. For two verbal subscales, achievement 
g/tlns ct pupil** M i*pped uif i%o:m*vhat during the first year of the program's use, but 



f 

\ 



returned to their previous le^el during the second year* Overall, however, achieve- 
ment spores of pupils participating in the SWF program for two years were not found 
to differ from scores ot pupils in comparable schools where the program was not as 
yet implemented. Of especial interest were the achievement scores of grade 2 pupils 
in*schools where the program was used for two years. These pupils scored somewhat 
higher gn all three verbal subscales administered than did grade 2 pupils in either 
of. : the two grtfups of schools tested at the' end of the first year of, the study. Since 
the pupils scoring higher were the onlV ondfc in Ihe study whose entire seh&ol experi- 
ence took place in an SWF school, it is possible that comparisons in future years 
could* indicate that there is some benefit- to* pupil achievement in attending an SWF 
school* particularly where no adjustment from previous methods is required/ 

Thus, over the course of a two-year time period the SWF training program 
was found to have produced rather strong changes in the classroom behaviors of 
teachers. These changes appeared to be having a positive effect upon pupils. It 
would be expected, then, than the continuance of these same methods would ultimately 
result in much stronger positive changes in pupil attitudes and behaviors than, those 
uncovered in the two years of the study-, * 
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Appendix A 

Sample Items from Pictorial Self-Concept Scale 




Appendix A (cont'd) 



Sample Jtems from Piers-Harris. Children's 
* Self-Concept sfeale » . v 



*My classmates make fun of me . \ . . . \ * . ! .yes no 



When I grow up I will be an important person . yes. no 

'I have good ideas/ ♦ ♦ , yes no 

I have^Jpretty .eyes ye.s no 



lucky 



.yes no 



*When I^try %p make something, everything goes wrong yes no 

I can be trusted ♦ . ; yes 

I am a good person . . * yes no 



*Designates reversed items. For thetfe items a response of "no 11 was scored 
"1"; for all other items a response of /'yes" was scored "1." Scores on 
the 80-item instrument could range from 0 to 80. 
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, A^ppendix A (cont'd) 



Sapple Items, and 'their Loadings on Factors of thd 
0 Piers-Harris Children's Self-Confcept Scale* 



I. Behavior . I do many bad thi »s (.66); I am obedient at hom^ (-,64); 

I am often in trouble .(.60); I think bad thoughts (*55); I can bfe trusted 
(-53). ' . - ' ? . ^ . ~ m 

• r + f 

II. Intellectual and School Status . I' am good in my schqplwork (-.66) \\ 
I am smart (-.63); I am , dumb about -most' things (.56); I* am a gpod'reader 
(-.55); I forget what I learn (.53). * 



III. Physical^ Appearance -and Attributes ♦ I am goodlooking (-.74); I have 
a pleasant fage (-.61); I have a \bad figure (.56); I am strong^ (-.41) ; I 
am. a leader in games and sports (-.40). * * * 

IV. Anxiety . I cry easily (-.57); I worry a lot (-.57); I am often afrafid 
(-.55); I get nervous when the* teacher calls on me (-.54); I am nervous (-^49). 

V. Popularity . People p,ick on me (-,62); I am among the last to b§> chosen 
for games (-.61); It is hard for me to'make friends (-.56); I have many 
friends (.55); I feel left out pf things (-.49). » * 



VI . Ha ppiness and Sat 
(-.62); I like being the 
I am cheerful (.42). 



isfaotioji . I am a happy pe 
he way I am (.60); I wish I 



person (.65); I am unhappy 
were different (-*.57); 



\ 
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*Taken from (Piers and Harris, 1969, pp. 19-20) 
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Appendix A (cont'd) 
.School Aptitude Scale (Grades 1-3)* 




This is how I feel when I go* to the zoo. 




* VdYMfi 




• tiff LI »AO 



NOf Sao M>> H4f*y 



* III III HAffv 



Vt** ***** 




> • . y - . 

This is how I. feel Jketi I go to the doctor. 





winy sA0 



AlllTil $AO 



HOT SAU *Ot HA*V 



A till Ll HA»T> 



Vf Ml MA*V 



99 
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, | *For all items but number 14, item scores were the following: Very Happy * 5; 
I A Little Happy « 4; Not Sad X Not Happy - 3; A Little Sad - 2; Very Sad « 1* 
| For item 14 *he scale was reversed* Scores on the instrument could range from 

•J 3Q to 150. , , 

I - 89 



* Appendix A (cont'd)*^. 
This is how I^feel when I come to school. * 



VI* * ■ 



Factor 




II 



This is how I feel %bout m% schpolvork. 





III 



A iff Jll no 



(HOT W N0|MA*V 



This is how I feel when we learn to read. * 



A UtK* ^ 



vtA* 





IV 



\ 



. Vf AT MO 



a uf Hi 



This is how I feel when I take a test. 




vl*v sao; 



Attrmi 



not i*a< not w ry 



I feel like this when I talk to i^y teacher. 




VMf jAQ 



A Uf fU iAO 



not I ao *OT**rr* 



A iff HI < 



VIA* 




ThlH is how I ft*el when our whole class talks about something* 






III 



IV 



t«f JAQ 



■aAamtigg. 



AOt jAfcflggg 



90 



100 



I feel like this when I have a Jot of har^ arithmetic preb;leas to do. Factor 








¥f Hv left 



vt<M 



8. This is how I feel when I talk to the principal. 




«»r MO-*0? MAI** 



9. I feel like this when we practice our writing 



AU?U* 





Vftft* $40 



ftitayj^s 



10, This is how *t feel whep the teacher corrects my papers. 



11. Thi* is how I feel- about going back to school after a vajcatioh. 




. vt»v j 



A jttltt MAjgf / 



12. I feel this way when the teacher texls me to find the answers to my 
own questions. 




A til Hf 
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Appetjdix & (cont'd) 
13*. 'This is how I feel when I try to learn 'something by reading a book* 



Nf*» SAO 



14. This is how I feel on days when I can't go to schodl. 



vtdi 1*0 



A iff TH 1AO 



HOf AO NOT 



A l»f HI WA#f¥ 



15. This Is how <Tfe?l when the teacher asks »e_ to teH the whole class -about 
something. * * • 



Wmrj 



factor 




IV. 




•II 




,16. I feel this way when I do arithmetic problems* 




III 



!?• I feel t.his. way when, the teacher tells me to do. something all by myself 
without, any help* ' * 

\> — ^ . / — ^ ^ — / — \ — \ 








V sly J 


[ • # 




- : - XIILBfi • UMlttAfl - 




AM? tU *J#*r 


* 

* vi iy ha*** * 


* * 



18. this is how I feel when we learn about science. 
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let iAP HOT MA*** 

92- 



A llffU ***** 
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Appendix* A (cont'd) 



19. This is how I feel when I have a lot of schoolvork to do* 




* 20. I feel like this when 1 fittd out how I am doing in school. 




This is how r feel about school rules* 




Atimt 



22. This is how I feel when ay teacher asks me to read out loud. 





VI mw i*o 



AUTtU jAQ 



A Iff til 



VtAV 



23. 1 feel like this on days when I an in schopl/ 





Vint MO 



A lit f II **•*? 



¥|Af 



24. This is how I feel when we sing songs in school. 




ERLC 



Auirw i 



AM1UI ***** 
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Appendix A (cont'd) 



25. I feel. like this wheiKl tell my classmates about ay ideas. 





Factor 




.1 4 



26. This is how I would feel if I could go to school the rest of my life. 




VtUVSAO 



* mm 



II 



? «— 

27. I feel this way when we learn arithmetic, / 




28. This is how I feel when my parents find out how I a© doing in school. 




29. This is how I fefel when I try to read a book with big word s in it. 




salt 



Mt mi WAjgg 



30, This is how I feel when the teacher 'asks me a question 



AtttUt 





_VIA V MP 
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a tin i J 



VfM ***** 
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o Appendix A (cont'd) 
School Attitude Scale for Beginning 1st Graders" 



Th^s is how I" feel ^hen % go to ih$ zoo. 




VtfttMO 




a urUi mo 



HOI lAO ffer« 



ALlftll HA#»V 



I^ee 



This is how I feel when- 1 goglo the doctor. 





ftltfUf $AO 



MOT IAD WOT MAW V 



A llf tit MAWV 



/ 

\ 
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Appendix A (cont'd) 



1. This is, how I feel when I cone to school 




4 UlTUtUO 



ftOV MO'MOf ***** 



4 tfTTtl MA»»V 



2* This is how X teel about «y schoolvork. 




3. This i,s how I feel when ye le*_ »to read. 




4. This is how I feel when we sing songa in school 





Vt*t SAO 



4 iltTU MO 



MOT MO MOT H*»V 



4 yffil m**v 



vent HA**i 



5. I feel lilce this when I talk to my teacher. 




4 IttfH MO 



not I ao wot H*rr* 



4 iMtiC , 



6* TIiIh Js'how I feel when our whole class tallts about some thing. 
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^•'jt Appendix A (cont'd). 



7; i feei like this whep I fin^ out how I <p doing in school. 




V 8, this is how I fef 1 when I talk to the principal. 




» Hint up 



AUtfll tMFTv 



*9« I feel like this when we practice our writing* 




10. This is how Z feel when the teacher corrects! my papers. 




11. T feel like this ;V on days when I am in school. \ 




/ 



Appendix A (cont'd)' * > 
*13[. I fevel like, this when^I tell my^ classmates about my* 'Ideas, 




14. This is how I would feel if £ couW go to school /the rest of my life. 




* T K s 

15. This is. how I feel when the teacher asks me to % tell the whole* class about' 
something. 




16* I feel this way when wq learn arithmetic. 




•*17. I feel 1 this way when tie teacher tells me to do' something all Sy myself 
.without any help. ' . 4 , , 




This is h^ow I feel when the teacher asks me a question. 



X 



Appendix A (cont'd) 



Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment 
Attitude Toward School Instrutrygfrt * 



* 4 



DIRECTIONS 



-..e spaco which best tells how you *fe€»l 



t I cannot say- 



It's very important- 



/ > 



It 8 quite impoftant- 
l t,s somewhat Important- 
ilt's not "important-* 



HOW IMPORTANT IS' IT TO YOU TO ; 



Factor 



Do 'your homawork well? . . . . . . , 


• TN) . 


(S) 


"kQ> 


■ '(V) * 


(?) 


I 


•Recite or report before the 1 ' class? . 


.(N) 


(S) 


(Q) 


(V) 


(*) 


I 


Do 'practice problems or. drill? ; . . . 


•4N), 


(S) 


(Q) 


(V) 4 


(?) 


I 


Write a report on an assigned subject? 


..•'(N) 


(S) , 


(Q) 


-(V) * 


(?) 




'Prepare for an exam'or tests,?.- - . . . 


• (N) 


(S) 




(v)'. 


(?) 


i 


Read a book on a brand new subject;?. • 


• (N)' 


• <s> 


ft) 


(V) 


(?): 




Join •'a group, to learn something new? . 


(N) 


(S) 


(Q) 


• (V) , 


(?) 


•i 



Almost never- 
Seldom - 



^ Sometimes — 
Often *- 



Almost always- 



8* I like to begin a new 'topic in class . .(A) 

9. I like to discuss my schoolwork with k 

*. ■ a friend . . , . \ . . (A) 

10. I like to talk with my teactfers 

^ 'about my ideas-. . . . * (A) 

U. I like school 1(A) 

„ 12 . Teachers help us when we need help ... (A) 

13. School is a good place to make friends ♦ (A) 

14. Our school building is nice to "be in . .(A) 
✓ 15. My teacher uses my ideas „ . . (A) 

16. I like to get back to school after * 
vacation »'••*% (A) 

17. Ourj^lasses take field, trips (A) 



(D) (E) 



(D) 

(D) 

(D) r 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 



(E) II 

(E) II 

(E) III 

(E) IIP 

(E) III 

(E) III 

(E) II 



(D) (E) III 
(D)* (E) II 



*For lteps 1-7, item scores were the following; It*s yery important « 5; 
It's quite important * 4; It's somewhat important «*3; I cannot say * 2y 
J*' 9 not Important * 1. For items ,8-17, item scores were the following: 
Almost always^* 5; Ofi^en * 4; Sometimes = 3; Seldom * 2; Almost never * 1. 
Scores on the instrument could range from 17 to 85. \ 
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Appendix A (cont'd)' . \ . 
School Attitude Scabs (Grades 4-6)* 
■DIRECTIONS: Circle the 'group of words which best tells how you .feel, 



1. How do you m feel about c 



Don't like 
it at all 



ipn't like 
it much 



to school? 



Not 
sure 



It's 
O.K. 



Like it 
a lot 



/. 



Factor 



2. How do you feel about doing school work? 



Don't lik^ 
it* at aJl V 



Don '4 like^ 
it much 



Not 
sure 



It's 

o,k! 



Like it 
a lot 



It * 



3. How do you* feel about reading? 



Qon't like 
it at all 



•Don't like 
it much ' 



Not 
sure 



It's 
O.K. 



Like it 
a lot 



*> ♦ 

if 



4. How do you feel when^otf take a test? 



Don't like 
it at all 1 



oW like 
it much 



Not 
sure 



How do you feel about talking to your .teacher? 



'Don't like 
it at all 



Don't l^ce 
it mu9h 



'Not 
sure 



It's 
O.K. 



It's 
O.K. 



Like it 
a lot 



Like it 
a lot 



6. How do you feel about discussing things with your whole classl 



Doti' t" like 
it at all 



D6n ' t like 1 
it much- 



Not 
sure 



It's 
O.K. 



Like it 
a lot 



7. How do you feel about trying to solve hard arithmetic problems' 



Don't like 
Lt at all 



Don't like 
it much 



Not 
sure 



It's 
d.*K. 



8. How do you feel about talking to your principal? * 



Don't like 
it at all 



Don't like 
it much 



Not 
sure\ 



It's* 
O.K. 



9. How do you feel' about practicing your ..handwriting? . 

! 

Don't like Don't like Not/ <» It's 

it at all it much sur£ O.K. 



/ 



10. 



How do yoli feel when-yoyr teacher corrects your papers 



Don't Tike 
it at all 



Don't like 
it much 



/ 

Not 
sure 



It's 
O.K. 



Like it 
a lot 



Like it 
a lot 



Like it. 
a lot 



Like lt 
a lot 



III ' 



II 



II 



IV 



III 



d . *Scored similarly to the Primary School Attitude Scale. Scores on the instrument 

ERJC could range from 30 to 150. 13.0 
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Appendix A (cont'd) 

DIRECTIONS: Circle the group of words which best tells how you feel. 

11. *How do you feel when you go back to school after a vacation? . ^ 

Don't like., ,Don't Mke Not ^ It>s Like it: 

it at all it much sure s ^O.K. a lot 

12. How do you feel. when your teacher tells you to find the answers to your. 
• own questions? 

Don't like Don't like Not * It's Like it 

it at all it much / sure O.K. a lot * 

13. "How do you feel about trying to learn* something by reading a took? # . 

Don't like Dbn't like Not It's,, Like it 

"it at $11 it m&ch sure O.K. a lot 

14. How do you feel on days when you cpn't go to school? 

Don't like Don't like, * Not It's 1 * Like it 

it at all ' , it much sure O.K. a lot 

15. How do you feel about speaking to your -whole class? 

Don't like * .Don't like Not .It's Like it 

. it at all it much sure * O.K. a lot 

16. How do you' feel -about doing arithmetic problems? - 

Don't like Doif't like Not It's Like it* 

it at all it much "sure O.K. a lot 

17* How do you feel when your teacher tells you to do something all by 
yourself? 

F | 

Don't like Don't like Not It'.s Like it 

it at all it much sure ' O.K. a Ipt 

lg. How do you feel about learning science? 

Don't like Don't like Not It's > Like it 

it at all it much sure O.K. a lot 

19. How do you feel when you have a lot of school work to do? ~ 

Don't like Don't like Not It's Like it 

it at all it much sure * O.K. a lot 

20. How do you feel when you /find out how you are doing in school? ' > 

Don't like Don't like Not It's Like it 

ir aCall it much sure O.K. a lot / 



ill 
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Appendix A (cont'd), 

! % ; • 

DIRECTIONS): Circle -the group of words which best tells how you feel. t 
* * 4 Factor 

21. How do you feel about school rules? - I 

Don't like * Don't like Not It's * v Like it 

it «at all it much ' sure O.K. a lot 

22. How do 'you feel abottt reading out loud? • V 

Don' t t like ' Don't like Not It's * Like It 

it at\all it much sure O.K. f a lot 

23. How do you feel when you are in scho,ol? I . 

Don't -like. Don't' like Not It's Like it 

it at ^11 it mucn sure m O.K. a iQt 

24. ' How do you feel about -singing ^ongs in school? * 

Don't like ' * Don't like Not' It's- Like it 
i£ af all it much %' ^s\ire * O.K. a lot 



.25. How do you feel about telling your classmates/about your ideas? " II 

■ ♦ * 

Don't like * Don't like , Not/* " It's . Lilje it * \ 

it at all' it*much' sufe O.K. a lot 

* 

26. How would you feel about going to school the rest of youif life? * I 

Don't like Don't "like Not It's, * Like it 

it at all it much ' sure O.K. a l6t 

27. How do you feel v about "learning arithmetic? * IV 

Don't like * Don't like * Not It's 4 Like it 

it at all-* it much' 'sure O.K. % ,a lot 

28. * How do you feel when your parepts find out how you are doing in .school? Ill 

Don't like Don't* like Not It's Like it / 

it at all it much sure O.K. a lot "» » • * 

29. How do you feel about trying to read a book with difficult words 'in it? i V * 

• Don't like Don't like / Not It's Like it' 

it at all < it much sure O.K* >a lot 

I / 

30. How do you feel when your teacher asks you a question? 



\ 



Don't like , Don't .likfe Not ' It,'s Like* It / 

it at all it much * sure 0.K; a lot 
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* f | ' * * Appendix 3 

Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education 

- . ; ... - - . • • 

\ 1 ' Below are a number of statements about which teachers may have 

- r ' t m different opinions. Please indicate what your opinion of each statement 

| is by circling the appropriate huraber after each statement. - 

>» 01 o> >> <u 

rH . " *0 H 0) 

• Ofi *H *U 60 M' 

! da) 4) O 50 C 60 

f O 4) 0> 0> <0 1 O <B 

r actor *j op c u ri 

I 1. Boys and girls who are delinquent are,* when all w< < P * t w ° 
j is said and ' done, basically good 1 2 3 4 5 

I 2. If hoys and gir^s are to do an adequate job of 

learning in school, their needs for^love must v 
be met 1 2 3 4 5. 

II * 3, It is appropriate for teachers to require an addi- 

tional assignment from a pupil who misbehaves in 

class ,. c <• 1 2 3 4 5 

*^ I ^ 

. , * I 4. How a* student f eels about what he learns is. as 

# important as wHat he learns . 4 . . . . . ♦ . *• 1 2 3 4 ,5 

II * 5. The way to handle a pupil who tells lies is to 

threaten tb punish him. .* . . . 1 2 "3 4 - 5 

II * 6. The high school pupil who is not interested in 

having dates should be commended, .* 1 2 3 4 - 5 

I 7. Education has failed unless it has helped boys 

and girls to understand and to express their own 

feelings^ and experiences. . . , . .* « 1 3 4 5 

II * 8. You should tell a child who masturbates that it ' 

leads to ruined health \ 1 2 3 4 5 

-.1 , . . x ' 

I I 9. The classroom experiences that are the most 

I * 4 helpful t"b boys and girls are the ones wherein 

/ t they can express themselves creatively 1 2 3 4 5 

j II * 10. All children should be encouraged to aim at the 

/ , v highest academic goals 1 2 3 4 5 

N | II : * 11. \ The' child who bites his nails should be shamed. . 1 2 3 4 5 



j II * 12, Children outgrow early emuLional experiences as 

they do shoes and .clothes * * 1 2 3 6 4 



; I 13. What boys and girls become as adults is more 

/ closely related to the experiences they have / r 

! , with each other than it is to mastery of 

i specific subject matter . . < r 'l 2 ,1 4 5 
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Appendix B (cont'd) 



C 4> 
O 0) 

u u 



Q) 
U 



Facto^ 



n 

I" 
II 



II 



II 



ii 



ii 



14. 



It is more* important for students to learn to Work* 
together cooperatively than it is for them to 
learn how to compete • 



*15. -Some pupils are just' naturally stubborn 

' ^ '• / • > 

16; Students should be permitted to disagree with 

the teacher 

*17. It is better for a girl/) to be shy and timid 

than) "boy crazy" \ . . . « 

a " # 4 / 
18, BoyS and girls should learn that most of life's 
* problems have several possible solutions and not 
- just one x "correct" on'e. • . . > . 



2 
2 



*19. The first signs of delinquency in a pupil should 
be received by a tightening' of discipline and 
« more restrictions ' 



\ • 
*20. . Tue newer toethods of education tend to standardize 
children 1 $ otehavior 

-21.* Host boys and girls who present extreme cases of 

"problem behavior" are doing the best *they can to , 
get along with other people 



*22 



An activity to be educationally valuable should 
train, reasoning and memory In general 

23. It is more important or a' child to have' faith 
in himself than it is. for him to be obedient* . 

24. Being grouped according to ability damages the 
-self-confidence of many" boys and girls'* . ♦ . . 



*25. Criticism of children by teachers is more 

effective for obtaining the desired behavior , 
than criticism of' children by others of their - 
own age 

26. All questions a student asks should be 

recognized and considered 



*27. 




The pupil who isn't" making good grades should 
be told to study harder 



*28. Children should not be permitted. to talk 
without the permission of the teacher . . 
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3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
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4 

4 

4" 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
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. Appendix R (opnt'd) 1 

Factor * • * 
F ~ 29. A student who will not do his work should be « 
helped in every way possible \ . 

* 

* 

II * 30. v Boys and. girls in the elementary, school should " 
be p^oAoted r^girdless of whether they have 

v ctfmpleted the work for theiif grade or not 

K r > . , 

,11 *31. The teacher should lower grades for misconduct 

in class y . \ . 

' ' 5 \ * \" \ 

I 32. A teacher should permit a great deal of latitude 

In the way he permits boy^ and girls to address him, 

,J II *33. It 'is a good idea to tell |a pupil that he can. 

. succeed in any type of wotk if he works hard. . . . 

/ • • . - 

I '34. Students will tolerate errors and even occasional 

injustices %n a teacher who f they feel, likes 
> s a$cT understands them. .* . 

* * * * 

I» 3§/ *A teacher should accept the deficiencies and short- 

comings of a student, as well as his good points. . 

* II *36. Each time a pupil lies his punishment should be 

increased * ♦ . . 

1 A -37. Boys and girls can i.eam proper discipline only 
• % if they are given sufficient freedpm. ♦ 

II *38. tf a teacher keeps school /conditions exactly the 
- same and gives all pupils an equal opportunity 

to Respond, he has done all he can do . 

r * - * , * \ - ; ■ 

II *39. If*a child constantly performs for attention, the 
teacher should see to it that he gets no attention. 

II *40. Dishonesty is a more serious personality character- 
istic than unsocialness 

*• I 1 41. A great deal of misbehavior problem behavior 

results from fear and guilt ........ , ♦ 

* * * 

II *42.^The teacher's first responsibility in all cases 
^ * of misconduct is to locate and puni^ the of fende 

~i 43. It is better for boys and girls to talk aboufe the 

things that, bother them than to tify to forget them. 

II *44. . Most pupils ne$d some of the natural meanness 

taken out* of them • 
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# Appendix B (cont'd)' 

f . * * * *. 

• * * 

, * » * . * 00 >H U 60 M 

4 i . c 4) a) a oo d ao 

* * ^ - o <u <u a> <« o m 

'* ' , • • MMM'O.CflMCfl 

*i t3 % \*e4 4J «H 

„ </> < < p % a w a 

Factor > , P * t ' ; 

I* ; *45. It is more Important for boys and girls to be liked * * 
and accepted by-th*ir friends thftn it is for them 

1 * * to get' along with their teachers. '. ........ -1 .2* 3 4 ' * 

■ j. , * 

I 46. Teachers should answer, children's questions about 
• sex frankly and/ if possible, without show of 

& % * " embarrassment ...... T ... . 1 2 3 4 5 

' ' \ 

II * 47. Wheij a piip # il obeys all the rules of the school, one 9 

cah be sure jie is developing mor,al character.* • . . 1 2 3 4 5* 

I 48; When a teache* is Cold something in confidence by \ , 

• a thlld, he should keep the matter just as confi~ 

, dential as though it were entrusted to him by an % x 

* j * 4 adult * • .* . . . 1 : 2 3 4 5 

k II * 49. 'Since a person memorizes best during childhood, * «• ' 

' v that period should be regarded as a time to store 1 * 

up facts tot later use. • • . \ ' 1 2 3 4 5 

• ,« .* * * 

i * 

I ° 50. r Students' should ?lay a very active part in formu- 

\ la ting the rules for the classroom and the school 1 2 3 4.5 

* i 

« # 



a » 



9 

ERIC 



* Designates reversed items. For these items a, response of Strongly Disagree 
was scored ,5, Disagree « -4., Undecided * 3, Agree ■ 2, Strongly Agree * 1* 
For all other it£ms, Strongly Agree * 5, Agree - 4, etc. Scores o$ the 
instrumenV could range from 5tf, to 250. . / 
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Appendix B (cont'd) 
Satisfaction With Teaching Questionnaire 

''Below are a number of statements about which teachers may Have 
different opinions. Please indicate what your opinion of each statement- 
iSirby circling the appropriate number after each statement/* 



\ - *) tU Q) 

v / 00 * ^| >4 GO 1-4 

i O 0) 2 0) CO O CO 
*i 60 5) C •£* ' 

1. Teaching is. about the best job that 1 can think of. 1*2 3 4 5 

2. There are a ldt of advantage* to teaching 1 2 3 4 5v 
*3. 1 don f t care for my work as a teacher . % . 1 2 3 4 *5 

4 J Teaching would be a wonderful "occupation for* anyone *1 2 3 4 5° 

* ^ * - * 

* 5. Teaching may be all right for some people but not . 

tor me. . ,\ .\ i — 1 2 3 5 

*'6. I. am not convinced of the importance of teaching ? 

as a permanent career 1 2 3 4 5 

*7. Teaching, as a career, is n<jt worth th$ sacrifice 
of going -to college; the long hours of work and the 

low pay / 4 1 2 3 4 5 



8. I really enjoy teaching . • . . # . 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Teaching is as good a job as any. 1* 2 3 4 5 

10. There, are more advantages than disadvantages to 

teacjilng as a career. 1 * 2 3 4 5 

11. I would be willing to take any job related to w 

t teaching., ...... * ... . 1 2*3* 4 5 



i 



♦Designates reversed items. For these items a response of{*trongly Disagree was 
scored 5i Disagree * 4, Undecided * 3, Agree - 2, Strongly Agree - 1. For all 
other itsms, Strongly Agree - 5, Agree - 4, etc. Scores on the instrument 
could range, from 11 to 55. 

IX? , ' '•. 
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Appendix 4 B (contld) , / 

Philosophy of Glasser Questionnaire* 7 

/ 

DIRECTIONS / 

/ 

. . . ■ / 

The opinionnaire has 15 statements. Below each statement .are five groups 
o'f words to show how„you feel about the statement. After* catefully reading 
each statement 1 ; circle the group of words which best Show how you feel 
about it. ' Even though some of the statements may look exactly .alike, there 
are differences. Please be sure to circle one group of words for each and 
every one of the following 15' statements . N 



j Factor . 

II *1. It is necessary for elementary school pupils to memorize many facts 

and ideas, even if they do not understand how the£e things are 
important to their lives. 

Completely i Somewhat Cannot * Somewhat Completely 
Agtee Agree t Decide Disagree Disagree 

. II 2. Asking .elementary school pupils to memorize, m^hy f acts and ideas 

without understanding how these things are ituportant to their lives 
1 ' c is harmful to the pupils . 

* Completely Somewhat Cannot, Somewhat .Completely ' 1 

' Agree Agree Decide Disagree ^ Disagree' 

I II *3. It is more valuable for elementary school pupils to spend class time > 

storing up facts for tuture use than it Is for them to think at>ou,t , 
and discuss issues, which have mare than one possible solution. 

'Completely Somewhat .Cannot . Somefchat m% Completely « 
Agree * Agree Decide Disagree Disagree 

II % *4. When an elementary school pupil misbehaves in class, it is nec'essary 

for the teacher to use sjiph types of punishment as scolding, giving" 
♦ extra work, standing in the corner, and keying the child in. 

' * \ - . >* * 

Complfefoly Somewhat Cannot Somewhat Completely 

Agree Agree Decide ' Disagree Disagree ^ 

II 5. Punishing elementary school pupils by scolding, giving ^xtra work, 

standing in the corner, and keeping the child in is harmful to the \ 
pupils * * < \ : .. * . . 

» Completely . Somewhat * Cannot Somewhat Completely ' 

Agree Agree Decide Disagree Disagree' 

9 » o 

,* 4 " 'j » ' 

I \ * 6* When ar 1 elementary • school child misbehaves 9 in class, it is valuable 

- for the child tn help decide what tq do about his misbehavior, , j 

• ' / 

Completely §omewhat Cannot; Somewhat Completely * >■ 
° ' Agree • Agree * Decide disagree * Disagree / 

r . . ... ■ ' v 

ERJC % . I % ' ' io8 ' 
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Appendix P (£ont"d) 



'II Giving elementary school children grades (A, B, C, D, E) on their 

report carde *ls necessary . . ; 

Completely Somewhat Cannot Somewhat Coinpletely 
Agree a Agree, Decide Disagree Disagree 

J t 8. Giving elementary school children grades (A, B, C, D, E) on their 

♦ report tfards is harmful to the pupils . 

Completely Somewhat Cannot Somewhat Completely 
Agree Agree Decide Disagree 9 Disagree 

m - * \ 

I* 9. There are other ways of reporting elementary school pupils' progress 

* to their parents' which are more valuable than report card grades. 

*| % , Completely Somewhat Cannot Somewhat - Completely 

* \ Agree , Agree Decide Disagree Disagree 

I * 10- • In today s world, , if elementary school pupils are to learn to the„ -best • , . 14 
v of their' abilities, it is necessary for teachers to deal with their 
pupils' needs* for love and self~wort*Fu 

i 

Completely Somewhat Cannot * Somewhat Completely 
Agree Agree Decide Disagree Disagree 

♦ * 
1 I . *!!• It will be harmful to elementary school pupils '> learning if teachers 
try to-deal with their pupils' needs for love and>«elf-worth. 

, Completely-^ Somewhat , Cannot Somewhat Completely 
« , v Agre^ Agree Decide Disagree' • Disagree 

I , 12. It is valuable^ for elementary school teachers and pupils to take part 

, ' , in open and honest class discussioas in which pupils know that therf , * 

opinions are as important as their teachers' opinions. 

Completely Somewhat Cannot . Somewhat Completely , 
Agree * Agree Decide Disagree Dis^gr^e >} ' 

I *13* Since elementary school pupils are too young to solve their}own 

problems, it is not necegsary for teachers to invoive their/pupils 
in solving problems which occur in their classes and school. - 

Completely Somewhat m Cannot Somewhat Completely 

Agree Agree Decide Disagree Disagree ' 

<► , * 

I *14. Since elementary school pupils are too young to solve their own ^ 

problems, it will be harmful for teachers to involve their pupils in " 
"solving problems which occur in their classes and school. 

Completely Somewhat Cannot Somewhat Completely 
Agree Agree o Decide Disagree Disagree 

I 15., It is valuable for elementary school pupils to join with their teachers in ' 

working out solutions to problems which occur in their classes ahd school. 

Completely ^Somewhat Cannot Somewhat Confplejtely 
Agree Agree Decido Disagree Disagree 

^Designates reversed items* For these items a response of Completely Disagree was 
scored 5, Somewhat Disagree * 4, Cannot Decide - 3, Somewhat Agree * 2 ,* Completely 
q Agree - 1. For all other items, Completely Agree « 5, Somewhat Agree « 4, etc. 

£J^JjQ Scores on the instrument, could range from '15 to 75. * 
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Summary of* Categories for the Expanded Category System 



\ 



Category 1 — Accepts Student: Feelings \ 

la — Acknowledges .feelings. The teacher simply acknowledges 'the 
presence of some feeling in the classroom; she may identify 
tKe feeling by name. \ . * 

1c — Clarifies feelings. The teacher attempts to relate the feeling* 
he observes tp a probable cause* 

Ir — Refers to similar feelings of others. Jhe teacher indicates 

that the feeling he observes is natural or normal by referring 
to similar feelings that he has, or that people in genetal 
have, in like circumstances. * 

# 

Category 2 — Praises . 

- 2w — Praises with np Criteria. The teacher telis the student he is 
. right br that wh£t he has done is good, but giyes .no reason for 
the positive 'evaluation* 

• - - * 

2P — Praises with public criteria. The teacher praises the student 
. and gives a reason for the positive evaluation that is publicly 
verifiable and acceptable* An accepted, authority, like the,, 
dictionary, maybe used. as the criterion, for evaluating factual- 
matters. 

2p — Praises with private criteria* The teacher praises the student 
* ■ and explains that the pralfce is based on her private (nonauthori 

. tative) standards or opinions*. Statements in this subcategory 
communicate the teachfet's preferences* < . 



^ategory 3 — Accepts Student Ideas 

; * ' , * « 

3a — Acknowledges ideas. The teacher acknowledges a student contri- 
bution by simple reflection or a Word such ks "okay." No 
evaluation of the student's contribution is included in state- 
^ gents in this subcategory. 

3c — Clarifies ideas. The teacher ^oes beyond simple acknowledgment 
'of the student's contribution by restating the student's idea or 
speculating on its implications. 

3s — Summarizes ideas. The teacher acknowledges -contributions of 

several students by enumerating thffm or organising them into a 
* "coherent sequence* 
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Category 4 — Asks Questions 

r< " • ' ' ' »• • 

4f -- Asks factual questions. The teacher asks for a simple factual * 

response. Questions in this category require recall rather 
% than problem-solving or opinion-giving. 

4c — Asks convergent questions. The teacher asks the student to 

compare or contrast, to relate two or more things in a signifi- 
cant^ manner, or to follow some formal procedure for solving 
problems, such as a mathematical formula. *~ 

4d ~ Asks divergent, questions. The teacher ^sks the child, to predict, 
to develop hypotheses, or to ^peculate on outcomes of actions in 
a hypothetical situatibn that does not permit evaluation* of 
student responses, as right or wrong, 

4e Asks evaluative questions. The teabher asks students for their 
* evaluation^pf an idea or an event as better or/^orse, more 
or less appropriate, 'and the like- Evaluatiqn of * student ^ 
response as right or wrong is precluded by the nature\f the , 
t'c ■ question, * • 

Category .5 — : Lectures 

5f — Factual lecture. «.The teacher jfcommunicates factual information 
or subject-matter content. , " . \ 

* i * 

. * 5m — * Motivational lecture* Tfi$ teacher attempts to -communicate , 
b enthusiasm -or excitement about subject matter to children pr 
in some other way arouse interest through the us* of lecfure 
* 'Statements. '% ° , 

"> k ■ 

5o — Orientation lecture. The teacher describes the procedure for 

/ * approaching subject matter or presents some framework for what 
the class has-been doing or w4<ll 4 do. ' . - 

5p — Personal opindon lectured The teacher provides personal opinions ' * 
^ or evaluations of ideag or procedures. * 

** \ 
Category 6 — Gives Directions \\ 

■ • \ 

6'c — Gives cognitive directions. * The Leacher asks childreh to do £ m 

task primarily cognitive father,' than overtly physical, such as - 

writing* the answer to a problem qt\ the board, 

— 6 m — Gives nfanagerial directions" The teacher directs tjie student; v 

^ , or students to perform a physical 'maneuver^ suclj as moving chairs. * 
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* Appendix <? (contM) „ , 

* 1 * , 

Category 7 — Criticizes . • . 

* \i \ 

7w — Criticizes with, no criteria. The teacher criticizes with no 
explaifatidh of the reason for the criticism. , 

7P — Criticizes with public criteria. The teacher criticizes a 
^ stjident and explains^ the criticism in terms of public *stan, 
for evaluation. * a " • 

7p — Criticizes with private criteria. The teacher criticizes a 
student and explains the criticism in terms of his personal 
preferences- or aversions • . w 

- ' ■ ( , 

Category, 8 — Predictable Stude*nt Talk , * 

' . . " * 1 * " ' * 

8f -r- Factual student; talk* The student gives factual information, 
* usually in response to a teacher question classified ,as 4f . 

8c — Convergent student talk. The student makes a statement involving 
'use of facts in a specified process* soich $s following a formula 
* or contrasting events, usually in" response to a tXeacher question . 
classified as 4c. ^ / 

' ,■ • ■ * • • 

Category 9 « — Unpredictable Student Talk 

9d — Divergent -student, response. The student speculates or hypothesizes 
t on how- things might be (or might have been) under given circum- 

. t * stances, usually in response to a teacher question, classified as 

^ 9 e — Evaluative student response* The student gives his evaluation 

of an idea or event as better or worse, more or less appropriate," 
etc., usi|aliy,in response to a teacher question classified as„4e. 

* ° * / 

9i — Student-initiated talk. - The student makes an unsolicited comment*/ 



Category 10 — Silence or Confusion • * ' 

' 10s — Silence. There is a period of^t least three seconds in which 
no one is talking, . 

10c r- £onfusion. Thfere is a period of at lea^t threg seconds in 

- 1 whict^ more- than one person is talking f and it is not possible 
to hear wtfat.^t single person is saying,. 
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Appendix C (tont'd) 
Summary of Categories for thts Reciprocal -ategory System 



f^tegory Number J, ■ Category Hunger 

• , Assigned to Party l l Description of Verbal Behavior . Assigned to Party i 

• A- 



"WARMS" UNFORMALIZES) » THE CLIMATE : Tends to open up and/bt eliminate 11 
the tension of the situation; praises or encourages the action, behavior, 
comments, ideas and/or contributions of another; jokes that release 
tension not at the expense of others; accepts and clarifies the feeling 
tone of' another in a friendly manner {feelings may be positive ox nega- 
tive; predicting or recalling the feelings of another are included) • 

2. ACCEPTS : Accepts the action, behavior, comments, ideas and/or* contribu- 12 
t fons of another; positive reinforcement of these. 

3. AMPLIFIES THE. CONTRIBUTIONS OF ANOTHER : < Asks for clarification of^ 13 
buitds on, and/or develops the action , behavior , comments, ideas and/or 
.contributions ef another* 

** * * 

4. ELICITS : Asks a question or requests inf onnat ion about the content sub- 14 
- ject/ or procedure being considered witlTthe intent that another should 

answer (respond) . 

5. RESPONDS : Gives direct answer or response to questions or requests for 15 
information that are inititated by another; includes answers to one's own 
questions . 

' 6. INITIATES : Presents facts* information and/or opinion concerning the 16 
content, subject, or procedures being considered that are* self-initiated; 
expresses one's own ideas; lectures (inclydes rhetorical questions— not 
intended to be answered).* , * 

7. DIRECTS: Gives directions, instructions, orders and/or assignments to 17 
f which another* is expected to comply. 

8* CORRECTS : Tells another that his answer ot behavior- is inappropriate m 18 
or incorrectf. ' 

9. „ VC UOLS" (FORMALIZES) THE CLlftATE : Makes statements intei&ed to modify .19 
the behavior of another from an inappropriate to an appropriate pattern; * 
may tend to create a certain t amount 0/ tension (i*.e., bawling out some- 
> 4 one, exercising authority in order to gain or maintain control of the 

situation, rejecting or criticizing the opinion or* judgment of -another). 

10. SILENCE : Pauses, short periods of silence. 



CONFUSION : ^Periods of confusion in which communication cannofc be 
understood. ' 



20 



^-Category numbers assigned to Teacher Talk when used in classroom situation. 
2 Category numbers assigned' to Student Talk when used in classroom situation. 
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\ * Appendix D 

N Elementary Staff Evaluation 

The leadership teams of the experimental and control schools participated 
in a" process of evaluation of the SWF program, based upon their experience and 
involvement in the program. After separate team workshop^ and staff seminars in 
each building, the combined leadership teams pro3uced'tfhe following combined report, 

T. Success-Oriented Philosophy and Program 

A. What spin-off have you observed in your school as a direct or indirect 
result of the SWF program? 

— Teacher to teacher awareness * * 

—Better understanding of Qhildren 

— More caring atmosphere - • ^ 

— A new awareness concerning teaching techniques and their implementation, 
, e.g. ». educational diagnostic classroom meeting, brainstorming, wore 

relevant questioning strategies. * 
—Experimental schools have^ experienced a loss of faculty cohesiveness 

during the second year due to fewer tti-schoal seminars, structured 

programs . 

—Problems are brought to the f ore and solution is sttemptad. 
— Students take initiative in helping solve classroom problems. 
— Increased self-confidence fostered in children. 

— Some students with academic problems seem to gain more respect and 
^ acceptance from others as a result of class meetings. v 

— Lack of interest in program — teachers and, student s^nd public coupled 
with misunderstanding of the program, 

B. What effect ,has the SWF program had on curriculum in general? 

— Teachers are less textbook-oriented, (relevancy) 
— No great positive movement in curriculum- yet ly be done. 
— More student involvement in discussion^of subjects such as science anfl 
- social studies. 

% — Revision needed in some areas, e.g. ,. intermediate grade scheduling. 

C. What effect has the SWF program had on teacher attitudes and philosophy ?\ 

< — Frustration due to inadequacies like "physical layout, pupil and parental 

attitudes and teacher training. * 
— Reinforced and stimulated many teachers* self-evaluations. 
— Teachers are more tolerant with peers and students— greater degree of 
t 1 openness about problems. * 

— Many teachers have done more outside reading and professional self- 
upgrading. * 
— Teachers are more aware of success practices. ' 0 

II. Communications * 

A. Teacher-Parent 

— Conmunicatiyn is present but should be improved. 

— Parents •do"seem to be more aware that they have a responsibility to 
help children, 
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* 

r 

. —Teachers made every effort to communicate with parents who were unhappy 
" with the prpgram. Parents were asked to visit the schools, but - * 
response was poor. - 
—With few exceptions, pkrents permitted their children s to participate 

fully in the program. m > 

— 'Some teachers felt there was no noticeable improvement , 

B. StudentrTeacfter 

--Students feel more* free to comg/unicate with teachers, Jhey think of 

their teachers a& people, 
* —It appears easier for teachers to discover the needs and interests of 

students. There is more interaction between student and teacher* 
— The classroom atmosphere is more relaxed'. 
--Children get to know teachers from other graces. 

—Some teachers feel children have become too verbal as a result of the 
. SWF program, -Others feel - this , is 'merely a trend of the times. 

C. Aeacher-Administrator * * % 

—We feel that the program has helped build a better rapport between the 
% * teacher and principal. It creates an opportunity to get together. 
- — Ifi most instances teacher-administrator communications above t;he level 
of pripcipal was not noticeably changed. 

Sr 

D. ' Teacher-Teacher * * , , * 



1 



—Seminars have given teachers the opportunity to know and appreciate each 
other. The prpgram giveaf tochers planned time to meet and discuss 
problems and -share, ideas . 

— JThe program also gives teachers a chance to exchange ideas with faculty 
of other schools. 

Student-Student , 

s 

— Scue .children have become more aware of other children f s feelings. 
—More improvement in* respect and consideration for others was observed ' 

in t;he primary grades than in the intermediate grades, perhaps because 

small children more readily accept change. 



F. Administration-Public 



^a 



— The public should have been made more aware of the Mature of the SWF 
prognam before its Inception. Such* words as humanizing and experi- 
, menting were npt plbperly understood by the public. 

Developing Responsible Behavior 

#• 

A, The consensus of the opinions is that student-student relations show 

improvement. Communications are better* Students show more consideration 
of others and are more tolerant of, others. -Children are aware of other 
students* problems, etc. The shy and slow children are willing to partici- 
pate more. Many schools felt little carry-over outside of . classroom 
meetings. 
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Appendix D (cont'd)^ • * 

The consensus .of the opinions is* that teacher-studegnt relations is over- 
whelmingly positive. Students and teachers* regard each dfcher as people,' 
There is lgprg of a willingness" to share ideas, events and problems. 
Teachers take more time to listen to children* 

*- i 0 

* ° 

C. Student behavior in class and building — reactions at this point are mixed. 

Positive: Students respond to rules they have helped to malee* Some ' 
students are showing more responsibility for their behavi 

Negative: Utlchanneled freedom can lead to disorder (depending on the 
teacher) . 



Create Relevance , Involvement , Thinking 

A. Class Meetings • \ * 

* - « 

«* * • i 

--Furniture in all schools has_ not been conducive to the. circle meetings. 
— The success of meetings depends on the enthusiasm, interest, topics and 
,* * background of both student and teacher. . m + 

> Students become less fearful of expressing ideas and their self-concept 

has been improved. * 
Special Services personnel have experienced some difficulty in* fulfilling 

their responsibility in, scheduling their class meetings. /N 
— The degree of involvement increases with the. length- of time involved it! 

the program. t - 

— More improved teacher-pupil relationship. Acceptance by students of 

others 1 opinions, concerns and the ability to improve listening skills 

has been noticed. 
— More critical thoughts lead to creative thinking- $ 
— Involvement is the key tp the class meeting. ■* 
— Strengths and weaknesses can be recognized through educational diagnostic 

meet ings • 

— A friendlier atmosphere creates self-confidence in speaking. / 
— Increased involvement produces responsibility 'in individuals. j 
— Some teachers and children have shown resistance to the program. / 
— Teacher-Student relationships have been enhanced. , Some teachers are 
more ware of alternatives- in solving problems and dealing with 
discipline. From this awareness stems a greater application of theue 
methods. 

*B« School performance of children (classroom, objective tests, etc.) 

— Some areas of discussion that arose within the circle were later researched 

by individual students. 
— Some .individual students are noticeably achieving more success, although 

it is too soon. to see evidence of improvement in all areas. 
— Class work has improved' as a result «f asking more relevant, thinking- 

type questions. 

Educator Training Center In-Service Process for Professional Growth 

A, In-service program (What did we learn about setting these up? Use of SWF 
techniques with staff to bring about desired changes, etc.) 
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—The circle establishes good eye contact and is a stimulus for 'discussion. 
It creates a starting point for thinking. 
J" —Small groups are very effective establishing the use of' varied -opinions . . 

—Small groups are also . effective as part of a staff process. It, helps to 
develop cooperative group chinking. .. » « ' 

—The technique of using a leadership team is a good one. Using the same, 
amount of time, the traditional staff meeting would not '„«W effected 
the same amount or kind of change in the building. This is mostly / 
because the .seminar technique of using the individual, small group,- and 
large group approach- encourages more participation from all members of 
tn.e staff. 

—The SWF seminar techniques, are adaptable for many other educational - 
., . purposes such as curriculum sf.udy groups, departmental meetings, staff , 
meetings, etc. It is a good technique to use in bringing about pro- 
fessional growth. • * . 

— Whdle content matter has not been stressed, the involvement of the staff * 

in the meetings has stimulated many teachers to 'become more interested 
in Lheir specific subject area and education- in general. 
.—As a result of the program, there has been a noticeable change .of atmos- 
phere in the building seen in such things as a friendlier , more coopera- 
tive atmosphere There is a better sense of communications among all 
school segments', parents and community. Therefore, seminars have been 

- • very Valuable for the teachers. * • 

Criti cism *. 

=— ^ ■ 

—Success practices -were over-used in some schools. ^ 
—Some control schools felt the meetings were too lengthy find too often; 

whereas, the experimental schools felt there 'weren't enough meetings 
t \ the second year to maintain continuity of the program. 

—The tapes and- films were of a poor quality, and at time* became too boring 

and too many. 

.B, What effect has this process had on teaching styles, techniques, methods and. 
goals? v 
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—There is evidence of adaptability and .classroom management, child 

participation creates more responsible behavior, such as the making of 

classroom procedures, and rules'. 
—There is evidence reported o.f greater use of all kinds of thinking-type 

questions in the room. • * 5 

—There ig greater awareness and teacher, understanding of the needs of 

the individual or total child. 
—This program utilizes the processes of involvement. » 
—A feeling of self-worth among the' teachers and" the students is established. 
—New approaches have been used for Solving' behavior problem*. 
— There has been a- stimulation of ' prof essional growth through the use of 

in-service programs, professional .books, resource material, etc. 
—Many staff and building problems are being resolved through this SWF 

approach . 1 ' 
—Goals hay*- been established by the SWF program to help the child develop 
, creative-thinking and to prepare them for life experiences. 
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Leadership Team Recommendations 



i^/n 



As part of their summarising effort, the experimental and' control leader- 
ship teams produced a series of recommendations concerning the blowing school 
year. This document included both general and specific recommendations for changes 
in curriculum and classroom practices. The general message nf their rommmendations 
was that the SWF program should be continued. They recommended further use of • 
classroom meetings, release time for teacher seminars an d workshops, establishment 
of an in-service SWF progi-m for new teachers, substitutes and special service 
personnel, maintenance of open communication and use of reality therapy concepts' ' 
of discipline and success practices. , , 



Recommendations of Superintendent of Schools 



He recommended that, in consideration of the importance af the proeram , 
objectives and basically positive evaluation of the elementary staff, the SWF , 
program should continue for the 1974-75 school year within the following, parameters : 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Continue to promote the success-oriented philosophy. 

Continue to utilize the organization and structure developed by the 
program for continued in-service and curriculum work. 

Continue -to encourage classroom interaction and critical thinking 
through the use of the class meeting, ( (Reassert that the privacy 
of the individual and the individual's family has always been safe- 
guarded in our school system and is to continue.) 

Continue -to invite and welcome parents into the schools as the major 
approach to good school-community relations and .explpre new methods 
to enhance the public relations program of the school district 
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Aobendix E 


front 'dl 






V 


' Table 


I 

* 

45 


* 




• 


Intermediate Pupil Att 


itudes Source Tables 


* 




for Comparisons Found Significant 
















FalU1972 


4 


• 








l°SchooL Attitude Scale: Fj 


I 


* 


Source * 
♦ 


' . ' SS '" 


i f - - a i ■ 


MS ■ 


F 


Treatment 


30,75 


1 , . 


30.75 


A. 89* 


Grade 


107.25 


J 2 . 


53.63 


8.54** 


Treatment x Grade 


56. AA 


2 


28.22 


A.A9* 


Within 


376. 9A 


60 


6.28 


♦ 


Total 


571.38 ' 


- 65 






« 




/ « 







* * 


EQA Attitude Toward' School 




* 0 


Source € 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 

'» 


Treatment 
Gtade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 


* A78.32 
• 11.13 
8A.63 
927.56 
1,501. 6A 


1 

2 » 
2 

60 ' 

65 1 


A78.32 
5.57 
A2.32 
15. A6 


30. 9 A** 
0.36 
2.7A 




EQA Attitude Toward School: 






Source 


SS. 


df 


MS 


i 

F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade , 
Within 
Total 


56A.A5 
.. 2.8A 
' : A9.69 

560.60 
1,177.58 


1 
.2 
2 
60 
65 


56A.A5 • 
1.A2 
2A.85 
9.3A 

t 


't 

60. Al** 
0.15 
2.66 



♦Significant at -beyond the .05 level 
**Signif icant at beyond the .01 level 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 



' ' Table 46 

F Values for Pupil Achievement Test Comparisons 

Analyses for Pupils in Grades 1 and 2 in 1974 



1972 to 1974 
Grade 1 



Analyses of 



dfj- df 2 



jgrade 2 

df x af. 



L 2 » 



-Covariance 



1973 to g 1974" 



Grade 1 



df x df 2 



Grade 2 



df l df 2 / * 



Univ» Tests 
* Word JMeaning 



Paragraph Meaning 
Word Study Skills 



1 21 2.90 
1 21 0.04 
1 21 0.66 



1 21 0.17 
1 21 0.01 



1 21 8.72* 
1 2t 2.21 
1 21 3.12 



1 21 0.26 
1 21 0.05 



Grade 2 Analysed of Variance 



5 «• 

« * f 


Fall 1$72 


i' 

Gxoup 1 1974 vs. ,Group 2 
1973 / 


Subscale % 


df df, F 


df L df, F 


1 


Mult. Tests 

* . Word Meaning— Paragraph Meaning 
Word Study Skills 


* 

3 20 0.37 


1 — 

'■ 7 

» 

1 3 lil' 0.42 



Analyses for Pupils in Grades 3 and 4\in 19 74 
on the Word S f tudy Skills Subscale 



9 

Subscale 4 


Group 
(lvs.2) 


Grade 
(3vs.4) 


•/. Inter, 
terp„ by Grd.y 


d^ df 2 F 


df x d£ 2 F/' 


dt l di 2 F . " 


Analyses of Covarlance 
1972 to 1974 
# 1973 to 1974 
Analyses of Variance 
Fall 1972 
Group 1 1974 Vs. 

Group 2 1973 - , 

■■ ■■ 1 * 


* " ' 

* 

X 43 1.72 
1 43 1.82 

' i 44 0.02 

l 4 40 2.81 


1 43 26.19** 
1 43 6.23* , 

1" 44 0.57 

* 40' 0.01 

• * 


• 

£ • 43 0.00 
1 43 0.12 ' 

1 44 0.32 , 
,'*1 40 0,27 



asignific^nt at beyond the .05 level 
**Signif leant at beyond fhe .01 level. 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 



Table 46 (con'td) 



* Analyses for 'Pupils in tirades 5 and 6, in 1974 on .the 

Arithmetic Applications Subscale 



t 


Group , 
(lvs.2) 


Grade , 
(5vs.6) 


Inter.. t 
(Grp. by Grd.) 


df x df 2 F 


-dfj df^ F ' 


df x df 2 F 


Analy.ses of Covariance 

1972 to 1976 , 
, 1973 to 1974 / 
Analyses of Variance 

Jail 1972 
' Group 1 1974 vs\ 
Group 2 f9,73 < 

r : — r-t : — 


1 43 1.42 
1 43, 0.27 

1 36 0.17 

1 36 2.95 


1 43 0.00 ' 
1 ' 43 12.20** 

1 36 57.63** 

1 36 r 29.77** 


1 43 0.35 
• 1. « , 1.03. 

1' 3*6 0.47 • 

1 36* 0.78 



Analyses of Variance for Pupils i$ Grades 3 and 6 in 1974 
on Science and Social Studies Subscales 



■ 



1 

* 




Pall. 1972 


Group 1 1974 vs.' Group 2 1973 


Subscale 


- Gjrade 


•dfj df 2 F 


df x df 2 F 


Sci. & Soc\ Studies 
Science *' 
Social Studies 


• 3 
6 

. 6 


1 22 ,0.54 
1 22 0.86 
1 . 22 0.01 


1 22 ' 0.09 
1 , 22 1.00 
1 22 ' 2.34 


^Significant at beyond the ,01 level 
\ 


f * 




• 


' , .Table 47 




Pupil Achievement 

<* 

1972 to 1974 


Source Tables for Comparisons Found" Significant 






Word Meaning (Grades 4-6) 


Source 


SS 1 ' df 


MS 1 F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment* x Grade 
Within 1 
Total 


1.20 1 ' 
2.39 2 
0.06 2 
9.08 65 
12.73' 70 

* — 


1.20 3 8.58** 
1.20 . 8.54** 
0..03 - ' . 0.21 
.14" 

• 


* 


* 


c ' 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 



Table 47 (cont'd) 
Language (Grades 4-6) 



Source 


ss' 




df 


MS' 






F 


Treatment ^ 


0.84 




1 


0.84 




4 


.12* 


Grade 


' 2.63 




2 


1.32 


I 

7 


.6 


.44** 


Treatment x Grade 


0.92 




2 


0.46 




2 


.24 


Within 


13.31 




65 1 


0.20 - 








Total 


17.70 




• 70 
i 


c . ■ 






■B 



1973 to 1974 



Word Meaning <Grade 2) 



Brource 
— i 



Treatment 
Within . 
Total 



SS" 



df 



MS'* 



1.18 
2.83 
4.01 



1 
21 
,22 



1,18 
0.13 



4* 



8,72* 



Source 



' t WorcTMeaning (Grades 4-6) 



SS' 



df 



MS' 



Treatment 
Grade ■ 

Treatment x Grade 
Within l 
Total 

« _.. * 


0.87 
3.29 
0.24' 
8.81 
13.21 


" 1 
2 
'2 
65 
70, 


0.87 
1*.65 
0.12 
0.14' , 


6.38* 
12.13** 

0.-87 

t 

t 


^ 


Language 


(Grades 4-6) 

/ 




4 


Source * 9 


SS'. 


df 


i 

MS' 


F . 


Treatment' 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 


* 

0.97 " 

0,80 

0.37 

9.52 • 
11.66 


' 1 
2 
2 

* 65 
70 . 


0.97 
0.40 
0.19 
0.15 

* 


i 

6.62* 

2.72 

1.27" 

* 

* 


^Significant at beyond the 
**Significapt at beyond the 


.05 level 
.01 level 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 



1972 to 1974- 



4 Wble 



49 



. y Teacher Attitudes Source Tables for 
* Comparisons Found Significant 



Opinionnaire on Attitudes' Toward Education "(Primary) 



Source 



SS' 



df 



MS' 



Treatment 
Grade 
Treatment 
Within , 
Total 



rade 



■ 757.00, 
1.00 
5.00- 
• 3,543.00 
4,306.00 



2/' 



30 



757:00 
1.00 
5.00 
13.12 



5.77* 
0.01 • 
0.04 



Opinionnaire on Altitudes Toward Education: 
F XI : (Primary » 



Source 


SS*. 


df, 


/ 


MS • 


F - 


Treatment 
"Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
1 Total v 


359V82 
. fc 15 ."13 
' '.>' " 0.07 
1,216.56 
1,591.58 


— . ry- 

_ \ 1 

1 

27 
30 




359.82 
15.13 
6.07 
45.05 


7.99* 

•0.34 

0.00 

* 


1973 to 1974 * . \ 

Opinionnaire t>n Attitudes lowlrd Education 
• * 


(Intentifdiate) 




^ ' Source 


SS' 


V<Jf 




MS' \ 




- Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total ' 


794.00 
- -192.00 
146.00 
4,495.00 
5,627.00 


1 

2 

2 
47- 
52 




» — . 

794.00 
96.00 
73.00 
95.63-, 


8.30* 

1.00 

0.76 




r 

Opinionnaire on 


Attitudes Toward Edu 
(Intermediate) 


cation: 




Source 

* 


SS' 


df. 




MS' 


F 


Treatment 
* ' Grade . 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
lotal 


337.69 
72.94 

168.06 
,1,434.69 
2,013.38 


l; 
• 2 

2 
47 
52 




337.69 
36.47 
84.03 
30.52 


11.06** 

1.19 
2.75 • 


*Signif leant at beyond the .05 level 
^♦Significant at beyond the .01 level 
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4 ' Appendix E (cont'd) 

V " Table 51 



Clatssroom Interactions Source Tables for 
Comparisons Found Significant 



1Q79 t-n 1Q7A 


Flanders Category 2> (Primary) 


» 


Source 


• SS 1 


df 

• * 


MS' 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Tojial 


• 138.92 
3.04 
143.30 
482,11 
767.97 ' 


'1 
' 2 
2 

. ' 23 
28 « 


138.92 
1.52 
7*1.65 
20.99 


6.62*. 
0.07 
' 3.41 


Pupil-Pupil Talk (Primary) . 


Source 


SS' 


df 


MS' ' 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total , 


107.50 
44.86 
35.77 
527.25 
715.38 


1 

2 . 

2 
23 
28 


107.50 
,22.43 ' * 
17.89 
22.92 


4.69*.. - 

0.98 

0.78 


* 


ECS Category 4f (^Primary) 




V 


Source 


SS' 


df 


. MS* ,. 




Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 


171.98 
97.75 
71.42 
521.71 
862.86 


1 

2 

' 23 
28 


171.98 
48.88 
35.71 
22.68 


7.58* 

2.15 

1.57 




Flanders Gategory 


4 (Intermediate) 


4 


Source 


< . SS* 


df o 


MS^ 


r F 

i 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 

! 


120.46 
2?-. 46 
' 50.43 

4764a 

676.53 


1 
2 
2 
23 
28 


120.46 
14.73 
25.22 
20.70 


5.82* 

0.71 

1.22 

/ 



^Significant at beyond" the .05 level 

a 



1973 to 1974 



Appendix E (contSi) 

Table 51 (cont'd) 
Pupfl-Pupil Talk (Primary) 



1 — ~~~~ 

Source 


sis' 


• df , ',. 


HS\ 


F 


Treatment 
Grade . 

Treatment x Grade 
WithJ.n / 
Total 


114.38 ' 
41.44 
26.97 
505' .'52 
68a. 31 


X. 
2 
2 
23 

28 , » 't 

— * : — 


114.38 
20.72 
13.49 
21.98 


5.20* 

0.94 

0.61 


, — 

Fall 1972 


Flanders 


Category 5 » (Primary) 


• 

* 


i 

* n 


Source ^ 


ss* 


■ df 


MS 


F 


Treatment 
Grade . 
Treatment x Grade 
Within. 
Total 


33^.67 
173.58 
136.77 
596,. 29 
1,237.31 


2 
24 
' 29" 


330.67 " 
86.79 • 
68.39 
24.85 


13.31** 
. 3.49 
2.75 



t 

Group 1 1974 vs. Group 2 


1973 










Flanders 


Category 8 (Primary) 




~ ' * 

Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 


V 449.60 
72.07. 
. 3.08 
959.00 
1,483.75 


1 ... 
2 

2 . 
. 24 

29 


449.60 
36.04 
1.54 
39.96 


11.25** 
' 0.90 
0.04 




' ' Pupil 
^ _ 


Talk (Primary.) 






Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Treatment 
Grade ? ** * 
Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 


224.83 
- ' 0.01 
¥ 63.96 

823.49 
1,112.29 


1 

2 

2 
24 
29 

: ru 


224.83 
0.01 
,31.98 
34.31 v 


6.55* 

0.00 

0.93 



^Significant at beyond the '.05 level 
^Significant at beyond the .01 level 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 

Table 51 (cont'd) 

Flanders Category 3 (Primary) 

'■ — ■ 1—^ 1 


c 

St 


* 
< 


Source 


ss ■ df . 


MS 


- F , 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 

Within 

Total 


126.03 * 1 
21.51 2 * 
48.12 2. 
412.93 24 
608.59 29 


126.03 
10.76 
24.06 
17.21 


7.33* 

0.62 

1.40 

i 


/ * 


Flanders Category 7 (Primary) 




i 


Source 




MS * 


F 



Treatment 
Grade , « 
Treatment x Grade 
Within . ' 
' Total 



104.68 
13.33 
71.25 
280.67 
469.93 

t 



1 
2* 
2 
24 
29 



104.68 
, 6.o7 
' 35. 6j 
1*1.69 



»»1 



»,1 

vFlanders Category 4 (Primary) 



Source 



SS 



df 



MS 



Treatment 
G/ade 
Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 



242.24 
20.91 
38.17 
1,020.86 
1,322.18 



1 
2 
2 
2-4 
29 



242.24 
10.46 
19.09 
42.54 



i 

Flanders Category 5 (Primary) 



Source 



SS 



df 



MS 



8.95*^ 

0.57 

3.05 



5.70* 

0.25 

0.45 



i- 



Treatment 
Grade »* 

Treatment x Grade 
Within* 
Total 



742.71 
120.90 
55.05 
586.5b 
1,505.22 



1 
2 
2 
24 
29 



742.71 
60.45 
27.53 
24. £4 



♦Significant at beyond the .05 level 
**Signif leant at beyond the .01 level 



30.39** 
* 2.47 
1.13 
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Table 51 (cont'd) 

* 


s 


• 


l& . 


* * * 

• 


ECS Category 2W (Primary) 







, Source 


\ " ' SS„ df 


Jr MS 


'? ' 




Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment, x Grade 
^ Within 
lotal 

» 


\ 

104 .20 1 • 
21.26 2 
31.28 2 
484.87 24 
641.61 , 29 


i04*.20 
10.63 
15.64 
20.20 


5.16* 
0.53 
' : 0.77 









• 4 


ECS Category 4f (Primary) 

* .... 






Source 






SS ' ' df MS 




F 



1 

Treatment 


•s 

342.04 . 


' . 1 . 


" 3 42'. 04 




7.99** 


t Grade 


115.72 


X 


57.86 




1.35 


Treatment x" Grade 


78.24 


2 


, 39.12 




0.91 


Within 


1,028.05 


24 


42.84 






Total 


1,564.05 


29' 









ECS Category 7P (Primary) 



* . 

Source 


SS 




df 


MS * 




Treatment 


67.95 




1 


67.95 


8.76** 


Grade 


14.29 




2 


7.15 


0.92 


Treatment x Grade 


34.84. 




2 


X 17.42 » 


2.25 * 


Within 1 


186.13 




24 


< 7.76 




Total 


303.21 




29 






. - M- +~ — ~~ ■ V — — - 

* 


Flanders pategory>2 


(Intermediate) 




Source , 


SS , ' 




df 


MS 




Treatment 


61. .90 




1 


61.90 


8.31** 


Grade 


0.62 




2 


0.31 


0.04 


Treatment x Grade 


3.91 




2 


1.96 


0.26 


Within 


178.83 ' 




24 


7.45 




Total 


245.2,6 




29 







♦Significant at beyond the .05 level 
**Signif icant at beyond the 0L le /el 



9 
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Appendix E '(cont'd) 












V 




< 


Table 51 (cont'd) 


V 

o 






t 

Tlanders Category 3 


(Intermediate) 


* 

r 


Source 


( 1 

SS • 


df. V 


. MS 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within* ■ 

J 

Total 


127.06 

0.46 

3.55 " 
387.04," • 
518.11 


1 

2 

2 "> 
24 
29 


• * 

X 127*.06 ' 
\e.23 
\.78 
16\l3 


•7.88** 

0.01 

0.11 


Flanders, Categqry 4 (Intermediate)* \ 


Source 


SS 

, < \' **** 


df 


MS \ 


F 


'Treatment 
Grade „ 

Treatment x Grade 
Within ^ 
< Total 

% * 0 


! 

327.74 . 
14.84 < 
59,70 
654.79 , 
1,057.07 
\ — • — ■ 


1 
2 
2 
24 

2-9 


327.74 \ 
7.42 
29.85 
27.28'.. 


v 12.01** 
\ 0.27 
\ 1.09 




Flander? Category 5 


(Intermediate) 




Source 


SS 




MS 


F " 


Treatment 
Gra_de 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Tot^T 


■ 625.83 
42.81 
114.03 
2^679.52 
3,462.19 


l ; 

2 

2 
24 
29 


625.83 

21.41 ' 

57.02 
111.64 • 


5.61* 
'0.19 
0.51 




ECS Category 2W (Intermediate) 






Source 


SS 


df ■ 


MS 


F 


* 

Treatment 1 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Withifl 
Total 


97.02 
1.38 
. 6.63 
189.32 \ 
294.35 


i. 

2 

•2., ' 
24 
29 


97.02 
0.69 
3.32 
7.89* 


.-12 . 30** 

0.. 09 
• 0.42 .. 



*Signif leant at beyond the .05 level 
**Signif leant at' beyond the .01 level 
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Appendix E (cont'd) 



Source 



Treatment 
Grade • ( 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 
Total 



\ 



Table 51 (cont'd) 
ECS Gategory 4f (Intermediate) 



SS 



•df 



MS 



569.57. 
82.22 
63.34 
856.30 
1,571.43 



1 

2 
2 
24 
29 



569.57 
41.11 

* 31.67 
35.68 



ECS Category 4e (Intermediate) 



15.96** 
1.15 ' 
0.89 ' 



Source 


# ss" 


df 


MS 


F 


Treatment 


49*58 - * 


, I ■ 


49.58 * 


9.13** 


Grade 


4.91 ' 4 ' 


2 


2.46 


0.45 


Treatment x Grade 


* 18.31 


■ 2 . 


9.16. 


1.69 


Within % 


130&0 


24 


5.43 




Total 

* • » 


203.10 

f t - - ■ -■ 


29 







**Signif leant at beyond the ..01 level 
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Appendix F 



Table , 



Rotated Fabtor Solution for the "Faces" 
/School Xtkitude Scale* 

X 



Loadings of Items on Factors' 



Item 


I 


• 11 


III 


IV 


' V 


1 


.24 


.56 


* \J y 


.19 ' 


19 


2 


. 21 


99 


17 


01 


■ * 21 


* 3 


.. '-.23 


♦*17 


4 .26 


.50 


• ■ 31 


h 4 


.34 


1 s 

w J. J 




01 


11 
• ij, 


5 - 


.*56,. 


1 .11" 


18 


01 *' 

1 wX 


04 


'6 


' „ 03 




04 


59 


10 
• lu 


7 


09 * 


OA 


fo 

^ 9ft 


OA 


Y11. 


& 




- 01 


- 10 


1 Q 
• I7 


9 


. 18 * 


10 


91 


% 1S 


OA 

• I/O 


10 


29 


• AH 


9A 


*OA 

• Uh • 


**a a 

• HH 


1 1 


11 ~ 


Aft 


1 ft 


no 


-ha 


12 


06* 


49 


" * 12 

• JZ 


OA 


1 1 


*>1 s 


1 A 

• J.U 


96 

• ZD 


1A 

.Jo 


1 91 
. i J 


1^4 


01 


• / j 


• 06 


- 01 t 

• Vl v 


* 08 


i 5 


• 48 






'20 


1 A 


*16 




1 7 




12 ^ 


06 


17 1 
j. / 




OA 




'1 0 ■ 

. XV) 


90 




.25 


.14 


• 15. 


.52 


-."04 


' X9 


.10 , 


.31 , 


, - :'62 


, - .08 


.02 


20 


. 10 ' 


.08 


.02 . 


.15 


.75" 


21 


' ,27 


.31 • 


.26 


' .20 


' e .19 


22 • • 




.26 




i .39* 


.20 


\ 23' 


.20 


.67' 


.23, ' 


.21 


.13 


\24 ; 


'-.'15 


.39 


-.07* 


.48 


-.05 


^5 


^.62 


.09 


-.62 


.27 v 


1 .12 


26 • 


.09 


' '.61 


' .'32 1 


,,03 


-.02 


% 27 


.08 


■..25 * 


'.5* 


',29 


.14 


28 „. 


' ,18 


40 


.13 


.07 


.75, 


, 29 '• 


.13 # 


.02 


. .33 


.32 . 


.31 


30 


.56 


1 .21 ' 


.17 


.24 


.11 



'*In/ obtaining scores for pupils on the five factors, in all cases/ an item 
was included on the factor for which its loading was highest. % 
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Appendix F (cont'd) 



4 > 



Table 55 





Rotated 


Factor Solution 


for the 


Intermediate 






* ■ - - — 


- — - ~~ 


School Attitude Scale* 










Loadings of 


Items on 


Factors 






I tern 


I 


11 


III 


IV 


V 




1 


. DO 




♦ 11 


• 26 


.27 




' I 


• 51 


• 1 3 


.23 


.38 


v ,23 




3 


* 28 


.U9 


, 11 


,06 


,69 






• Z9 


A 1 
.0 J. 


. 36 


♦ 30 


,27 




c 
J 


• 19 


. 51 


.17 


.06 


.14 






. 15 


1 . 74 


.04 


.08 


.15- 


< 




■J Q 

. 19 


1 A 
♦ 1U 


.27 


• 69 


.02 




8 


♦ 28 


.35 


.26 


*00 


♦ 06 


• 


9 




.15 


Art 

.00 


.11 ■ 


.31 




* 1 A 


. 13 


.10 


♦ 58 


«21 


♦ 10 




11 


,68 


. 11 


.42 


♦ 19 


,21 




12 


♦ 32 


• 21 


.37 


.16 


.14 




13 


. 25 


. 15 


.21 


v *12 


.59 




' 14 . 


**67 


.07 


.04 


,10 


,«7 




13 


,14 


.73 > 


.10 


< .08 


as 




16 


.19 


.08 


.16 


♦ 84 


♦ 0*j 




. y 17 


.22 


. 14 


.49 


.09 


, .19 s 




v 18 


.04 


.16 


-.01 


.07 


♦ c >4 




19 


.56 


;o6. 


.29 


.30 


.08 




20 


.05 


* m 


* /u 


♦ 12 




21 


.51 


..15 


.30 


.01 


.19 




22< 


, 14 


,. .14 


.21' 


* .01 


. 0 








.19. 


.15 


.31 






24 


.48 


.,20 


.01 


.01 


.10 




25 


.10 


. .70 


^.17 


.08 


.15, 




26 


.61 




.20 


.06 


-.04 




27 


..1 




.12' 


,82 


.14 




/ 28 


* v .09 . 


.12 


.75 " 


.12 


.09 




29 


.14 


.09 


.37 


.04 


.45 


s 


, 30 


.09 


' .32 


,32 


,22 ' 


' .41 





*ln Obtaining scores for pupils on the five factors, in all ca^es an item was 
included on the factor for which its loading was highest 
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p - Appendix F (cont**) 



Table 56 



Rotated Factor, Solution for \he EQA' Attitude 
* Toward School Inst) 



' \he EQA' At t J 
>t Anaent* 



Loadings of Items on Factors 

Item I II * in 



1 . 


.51. 


- 

' ' .14 


.22 , 




.47 


• 17, 


• 10 


3 


.52 




.06 . 


4 


.58, 


-.07 


.18 


.5 


fid 


-.02 


..04 


6 


.51 


.14 


.15 , « 


7 


.45 


.15 


.16 


8 


^ .27 ' 


.26' 


}23 ■ 
.06 


9 


.14 


' "-43 




.16 


.65 


.06 , ' 


ii 


.13 


. -.19 


.78 


12 ' 


.28 " 


-.13 


.40 


13 


.16 


-.04 


.38 


14 


' .17 


.09 


.69 


15 


•07. 


.59 


.11 


^'16 


, .06 


.25 ' 


.73 


i7 

I , - - - 


-.01 
-i — ~— 


% .60 • - 


-.02 



*In obtaining scores for pupils on the three factors, in all cases an item 
was included on the factor for which its loading «*as highest^ 
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Appendix G 



Table 57 



-Rotated Factor Solution for the Glasler Philosophy 
Questionnaire Using* Treacher Responses* 



Loadings of Items on Factors 



Item 


1 


II 


i 


-.05 


.53 


i 


-. 1 / 


. .51 


3 


.16 -. '■ 


» • 


4 


. .42 


.39 


5 


. ' .21 


.56 


6 • 


,.57 


.22 


7 


.20 * 


.63 


8 


-.02 


.67 


9 • 


.30 


.59 


10 


.67 


.23< 


11* 


.72 


.09 


12' <? 
13 ] 


.56 


.15 


.63 


' .05 


14 


i69 


-.05 


15 


. / 70 


.05 



*ln obtaining scores for teachers on the factory for all 
but item 4 an item was included ^n the factor for whiqh its* 
loading was highest* Item 4 w, laced in Factor II sirtfe 
its content resembled most that t Factor II items and since 
in a Likert analysis, it was found to correlate more highly 
with scores on Factor II than with scores on Factor I. 
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• * Appendix £ (cont'd), 
Tabic 58 

Rotated Facbor Solution for the Opimonnaire on 
Attitudes Toward Education* 



Item 


T * 


II 


l 


A 9 
• HZ 


i n 
. 1U 


Z 


. 


n c* 


-\ 
J 


7 /. 
. Z4 


. 30 


A 


^n* 
• DU 


n q 


D . 


. ZD 


t;n 
. dU» 


0 


. Z4 


.ZD 


7 

/ 


• D / 


. UD 


Q 

O 


1 0 

♦ ZZ 


"3 1 

. 33 


y 


r r 
. 3D 


.06 


in ^ 

1U 




A O 


li 


1 1 
. Jl 


• 3o 


iz 


1 1 

♦ 1Z 


/ 1 i 
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*In obtaining scores tor teachers on the two factors, in all cases an 
item was included on the factor for which its loading was higher. 
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Appendix G (cont'd) 



Table 59 



Rotated Factor Solution for the Glasser Philosophy 
Questionnaire Using Parent Responses* 



T *~ Am 

item 

" ~ T~ . 


• Loadings of Itemn 


on Factors 




I 


II 




1 


.01 


.42 • 


• 


L 


-.08 0 


.35. 




3 


.29 


.23. 




4 


-.10 


■ .59 


- 


5 




.01* 




6 


.33 


.28* 




7 


.17 


.66 




8 4 


- .05 


.72 




9 


.19 


.58 




* » 10 


.52 






: ' 11 


.60 


-.07 




12 


.53 


-.03 




13 


.69 • 


.00. 




14 


.71 


-.10 




15 


.65 ■ 


-.03 





-♦In obtaining scores for parents on the factors, for all 
--but item 3 an item was included on the factor for which 
its loading was higfest. Item 3 was placed in Factor II 
since its content resembled most that of Factor II and 
since, in a Likert analysis' it was found to correlate 
more highly with scores on Factor II than with sco^s on - 
Factor ^. 
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